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NOTES. 


‘What has the summer brought us as individuals? 


We shall soon begin to get definite news of the Biennial. 


Let’s make the most of the “Golden, glad September.” 
With October begins the club season. 


The man who scoffs at the work of women’s clubs is now, 
thank goodness, a “back number.” The man who is posted 
knows better. 


“T have found the Club Woman such a wonderful help and 
inspiration that I gladly renew my subscription. It seems to 
me it should be in the hands of every woman who is interested 
in club work.” —Mrs. C. F. Steele, Fairbury, Nebraska. 


From mountain, wood and sea has come many a word from 
subscribers this summer, who have been passing long, delight- 
ful days in the country. No class of people needs recreation 
more than the busy club woman, and we hope every reader 
has had a pleasant vacation. 


It is a hopeful sign of the times that club work has accom- 
plished more this summer than ever before. There have been 
scores of vacation schools and kindergartens managed by club 
women, and many city or private parks have been beautified 
and thrown open to the common people. Let the good work 
go on. 


“You are very successful with the magazine, and I enjoy 
its monthly visits. I have time to attend only one club,—my 
favorite of them all. But I like to keep in touch with the 
movement, and to know ‘what its signs of promise are.’ And 
The Club Woman helps me to do this admirably.”-—Mary A. 


Livermore. 


In the calendar of a rural club appeared the other day 
a list of speakers for the year, among them Mrs. Ednah Dean 
Cheney, and Mrs. Lucy Stone Blackwell. Here were three 
separate, inexcusable blunders. Who could have failed to know 
that Lucy Stone died several years ago, or that even had she 
been alive now she would probably not use, as she never had 
publicly adopted, her husband’s name, feeling that indepen- 
dence for the woman in this regard should be a logical part of 
her sex creed. And why Mrs. Cheney should not be allowed 
to appear with her own name of Ednah Dow cannot be ex- 
plained. In this instance it was undoubtedly lack of thought 
as well as knowledge in some one person who had the “say” 
about copy and proof reading, and knowing that a Mrs. Black- 
well was on the list, gave her the first name coming to mind. 
But it is hard for a whole club to stand sponsor for the mis- 
deeds of probably a single officer, or for its publications to 
wear the inconsequent look of the pamphlet cited. 


Please attend to your renewals before the fall campaign 
opens. 
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‘THE MELLOWING OF OCCASION.”’’ 


ARTLY because I have not yet recovered from the mood 
of summer laziness that has prevailed throughout all 
Clubdom the past month or two, but much more 
strongly because her words are so exactly in line with 

the ideas which have been promulgated on this page for the 
past two years, I shall quote largely here from the address of 
Mrs. Frederic Lyon Charles before the Western New York 
Federation, given at the third annual congress in Buffalo last 
June. The success of this organization of clubs has been great 


enough so that women all over the country are familiar with . 


its workings. In congratulating her audience upon this fact, 
Mrs. Charles declared that the strongest feature of the Federa- 
tion today is its perfect symmetry, each department being so 
harmoniously developed in relation to its members as to throw 
no one woman into undue prominence. 


“Were I obliged to characterize the short life of this or- 
ganization,” said she, “in such a way as to account for its unpar- 
alleled position in Federation history, I would say that these two 
things more than any others are to be reckoned with; divine 
unselfishness and unswerving devotion to principle. Here has 
fiction drawn her finest pictures and wielded her greatest powers. 
Her vaunted heroes have never been those who sought per- 
sonal pleasures or aggrandizement or drifted aimlessly about 
like rudderless ships in the troughs of the sea, but always, the 
characters that have been treasured in the memory of her 
devotees as gems of brightest lustre, have been those who 
freely, joyously and even passionately sacrificed the self within 
them for principle. Here at least fiction. holds true. 


A soul so narrow as to know no broader horizon than is 
measured by its own puny pleasure or purpose, ideal or method, 
can never be long in the ascendant and ultimately receives as 
it deserves the condemnation of the larger, better world; the 
life that has no definitely fixed ideal toward which it is stirring, 
no divinely conceived mission which it is struggling to fulfil, 
can expect no less than the hearty contempt of an honest 
humanity. 


If a thing is worth doing at all it is worth doing well; 
therefore we must not swerve to the right hand nor to the left 
from the plan which we have marked out. I would suggest 
that each woman at every annual meeting renew her allegiance 
to the cause. 


To enter upon any labor worthy the honest effort of any 
earnest woman with the selfish spirit dominant within, is not 
only to fail ultimately by the personal measure, but to degrade 
the work itself to the level of the spirit in which it was under- 
taken; to enter upon the most unpretending labor simply be- 
cause of duty, nobly because of the possibility for others, is not 
only to beautify the worker but to glorify the work. 


This is the lesson of the past year, the message for the 
year to come. The reports of various departments reveal our 
hopes, our plans and our attainments. If the work has been 
well done, it is because someone, many an one, has been wil- 
ling to make personal sacrifice and in spite of every obstacle, 
in the face of every discouragement, remain devotedly at the 
post of duty. If all has not been done that was hoped for, it 
is simply because some, from selfish motives, have either 
biocked the wheels by petty action or indifferently stood aloof 
for lack of devotion to the interests of womanhood. 


Be that as it may, let every member of this organization 
put aside her personal wishes and preference, should the views 
of the majority prove diverse, and unselfishly yield herself 
to the attainment of the end sought by the means determined 
all upon the principle of loyalty and fidelity to simple duty, and 
the future of your Federation is forever assured.” 


Mrs. Croly declared, years ago when clubs were in their 
infancy, and again when the General Federation was in its for- 
mative stage, that the club movement was far greater than any 
one woman, and that no woman who’‘sought only her own per- 
sonal aggrandizement could possibly have more than a transi- 
tory, fleeting fame. How true her words have proved can easily 
be computed by any of us. We all know women who, through 
personal machination or what is even more contemptible, the 
unscrupulous use of their friends, have risen to high positions 
in clubdom; but who let ambition get the better of their judg- 
ment, and consequently, though clinging tenaciously to office 
and grasping violently at position, were finally engulfed in 
the sea of oblivion, as far as that particular club meant; although 
they have been known to emerge hopefully near the presidential 
chair in some other only to go through a like experience. 


But, happily, these women are fewer and fewer as the years 
roll by and the meaning of the great club movement becomes 
clearer to those who think. With each season comes to the 
club woman a new sense of the responsibilities she has as- 
sumed; of what it means to be a unit in an organization com- 
posed of hundreds of thousands of the best women in America, 
—and that means the best women in the world. And conse- 
quently the limitations of self are giving way to the largeness 
of a universal idea. 


The club season will soon be upon us again in full force. 
The dolce far niente days are nearly over. Is it not time we 
were thinking seriously of these things? We each have a 
club duty for the coming year. Let us think it over and arrive 
at some definite idea of our part in the coming work. 


MUTUALIS/1 OF CLUBS. 


By Clara S. Carter. 


T is an axiom in mathematics that “the whole is greater 
than a part’; but. it is a fact in practical life that a 
part is greater than the whole. None of -us can love 
the whole human race as we can love some one person 

of that race; and our interest in the whole race as a whole 

commonly increases in proportion to our interest in its various 
portions. We never have such an interest in knowledge in 
general as we have in some particular branch of knowledge; 
nor has that branch of knowledge any such hold upon us by 
its entirety as it has by its minor details, into which we have 
searched diligently. As a practical force, the wedge has more 
power than a sphere. The thin edge of the axe or the jagged 
edge of the saw has greater efficiency than the polished sur- 
face of either. Modern science puts an explosive charge into 
the cannon ball, as well as behind it, in order that the ball 
may burst and do greater execution by its fragments than it 
could as a complete and unbroken whole. In all efforts to 
arouse men to duty or to convince men of truth, there is more 
power in a one-sided or a partial consideration of all that is 
by any possibility involved in the issue. On the wrong side 
as well as on the right, a part is more effective than the whole. 

No lie is so damaging to any person or cause as a half- 
truth. A caricature has its force in the fact that its representa- 
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tion of the man is no more wholly false than it is wholly true. 
Its partial view is its whole power. Whatever is incomplete 
is of course but partial, and the incomplete has, always, more 
in it by its possibilities and its suggestions than the finished 
has by its actualities. In architecture, a pinnacle or a spire 
has teaching beyond that of a dome; for a dome is com- 
plete in itself, while the pinnacle or the spire points to some- 
thing yet higher. This it is which makes Gothic architectu-e 
more uplifting and inspiriting than the Romanesque. And that 
whch is true in architecture is a truth in the whole realm of 
mind and matter. 


“Nothing resting in its own completeness 
Can have worth or beauty but alone 
Because it leads and tends to further sweetness 
Fuller, higher, deeper than its own.” 


But what of all this? What are the practical lessons of 
this truth to club members? These thoughts sprang from an 
utterance of a sister club member in another state ‘‘among the 
hills,” who said: 

“Oh, we cannot do much, we are so small. We are not 
necessary to the Federation of Clubs.” 

We intend to show that G. F. W. C., like a hive of bees, 
is working to accomplish one common purpose. Bees go out 
from their hives in various directions seeking the variety of 
flowers, for the one purpose of gathering honey. So it is with 
humanity; every individual has his or her origin in the Creator, 
and, like the bees, each goes out to do mental and visible work. 
But when engaged about our individual work, we look upon 
each other as separate and apart and unnecessary to each. 

This judgment is according to the seeming and erroneous. 
Necessity is the child of unity, and unity is the father of neces- 
sity. The artist supplies a need to the student and lover of 
art. The merchant, tailor and dressmakers’ callings are at one 
with the universal demand for bodily covering or clothing; and 
a universal demand for clothing is at one with their business. 
The business of the architect, contractor and builder is in unison 
with the necessity of houses; and property owners and tenants 
are at unison with their business. In every profession the need 
of the individual is at one with the want of supplies. 

A pupil asked Confucius if the whole law of virtue could 
be stated in one word; he promptly replied: ‘‘Reciprocity’—the 
Golden Rule in five syllables stated three hundred and fifty 
years before it was pronounced by the persuasive lips of the 
Nazarene. 

The purpose of club life is, if you have greater knowledge, 
finer culture, do not exclude those who have less, but include 
and share, and thus find in it its divinest sweetness. Let us 
remember that our club life should be like our home life, the 
centre but not the limit of our interests. Do not mourn because 
you cannot have the same interests in all things. Remember 
the desire of the few, to help all, is the beginning of mutual- 
ism and in the end the development of the true and real implies 
that as all are helpless, so must all be helped. 

There are so many ways in which we can express our “club 
comradery” if we but will. The singing together of the morning 
stars is not a fable, not a parable, but a statement of facts of the 
harmonious unity, of the wholeness of the Divine creative 
plan. This is the greater cosmos; and man the lesser cosmos, 
if he is to receive to the extent of all that he might receive, 
must model himself upon this oneness. Mutualism is the word. 
Let none say “I have no need of thee”! 


Has your subscription expired? If so, please attend to it. 


AN UNDERSTUDY. 


By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 


HE devil’s hoofs were muddy— 
With sleep his eyes were dim; 
He sought an understudy 
To play his part for him, | 
Whilst he took rest and washed and dressed 
Within ‘his palace grim. 


“Although I am expected 
To need a breathing space, 

No duty is neglected 
Till someone fills my place, 

And works,” quoth he, “such ill for me 
That evil grows apace.” 


There was a pious woman 
Who dwelt beneath the sun; 

In willing service no man 
Did more than she had done; 

She strove to preach, to train and teach, 
And counsel everyone. 


She clothed the poor and needy 
In suitable attire; 
She nursed the sick and seedy 
And raised them from the mire; 
No godly work she seemed to shirk, 
No pleasure to desire. 


Yet lightened she her labors 
(So-called) of Christian love, 
By stories of her neighbors 
Too subtle to disprove. 
She roared as sweet, this dame discreet, 
As any sucking dove. 


She cheered each dry committee 
With tales of absent folk, 
And let nor truth nor pity 
’ Impair her little joke, 
Till loves were soiled and lives were spoiled 
By every word she spoke. 


With talk her tasks beguiling, 
She blackened people’s names, 

Nor dreamed that such reviling 
Annulled her saintly claims 

And turned to naught the good she wrought—- 
(According to St. James). 


The devil saw the matron 
And merrily cried he: 

“T’m proud to be the patron 
Of gossips such as she! 

Whilst I lie still she'll work my will 
And be my deputy.” 


MRS. Q, 
By Caroline W. D. Rich, Lewiston, Me. 


ON’T talk to me about that man; he meant to 

Cé cheat you, and he has succeeded. And now 

some new economy must be devised. It isn't 

your fault, but it is our luck.” Mrs. Bigd freed 

her mind and flung herself into a chair at the same time. The 

morning light came through a nearby window upon her sunny 

hair, and the swaying lilac tree outside gave chasing shadows 

upon the window pane. Mr. Bird stood irresolute a moment, 

then went to her side, and, kissing her cheek, turned and left 

the house. When he reached his office he locked the door 

and sat a long time in deep thought. Then taking some neg- 

lecter papers from his desk, began a careful examination of 
them. 
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If he should undertake this case, which a new client had 
offered to him, success would bring him notice, which he 
needed; also money, which was even more a necessity. As 
he applied himself to the task, he was conscious of a new 
power—the result, perhaps, of the scene in the breakfast room 
in the morning. 

Finally he felt convinced that he could win. But he re- 
solved not to tell his wife of his hopes till he had seen his client. 
In the meantime Mrs. Bird had busied herself with considering 
the outlook. 

“It is our luck,” she repeated. ‘Henry does his best and 
will succeed sometime; but success comes to some people after 
they are too old to enjoy it.” She dried her angry tears and 
took up her household care with a resolve to do her best and 
bear the worst. This view did not bring cheer, but it gave 
strength to go on. She had been quite a leader in her native 
village, among the New England hills. Here, in a large city, 
after two years’ residence, she scarcely had an acquaintance; 
and disappointment and ambition were fast bringing bitterness 
into her home. She was sick of the city and began to urge 
her husband to go away somewhere—anywhere. 

Events often crowd each other, and so it happened on that 
very day of such inauspicious beginnings that she received a 
call from Mrs. Q——, a lady who was, socially, quite above 
the wife of a poor lawyer. Mrs. Q. had noticed the young hus- 
band and his bride in church, when they were all in all to each 
other. Of late she saw the sweet beauty of the bride fading, 
and the husband looking careworn beyond his years. She had 
her pet theories and a kind heart. In a way known only to 
good breeding she found out that Mrs. Bird was unhappy and 
that she had no social life to encourage her. 

“We have a club that you would enjoy, I’m sure. Do 
let me call for you tomorrow afternoon,’ Mrs. Q. said, as she 
was leaving. Mrs. Bird resolved not to mention the call to 
her husband till she had seen the club. This caused a little 
embarrassment when he came home. But Mr. Bird, too, had 
his secret, and he was glad that his wife proposed reading a 
new book for the evening. He readily construed her evident 
uneasiness to be the result of the morning’s excitement. 
Neither one guessed that the other was keeping something 
back, for hitherto there had been no reserve between them. 

When Mrs. Bird entered the tasteful home of one of the 
leading society women of the city, she was awed by her sur- 
roundings, for she had never been in so fine a house or seen 
such exquisite decorations. It was like a dream. She listened 
eagerly to the discussions and, by and by, when Mrs. Q. drew 
her into conversation, she spoke modestly and intelligently. 
Her ability was recognized; and when Mrs. Q. proposed her 
name, she was invited to join the club. 

When she returned to her home she walked among the 
clouds, and was still radiant with exalted emotion when she 
met her husband. 

“I’ve found what I needed,” she said, “and it isn’t money 
after all. It is recognition among women—it is social ex- 
change of brain-work.” Then the history of the call from Mrs. 
©. was told, and the experience at the club, and the prospects 
dwelt upon with enthusiasm. 

“Were there more women like Mrs. Q. there would be 
more happy homes,” was the husband’s comment. And then 
he told his wife the story of his struggles on that eventful day. 


“T was charmed with the first copy received, and consider 
your valuable magazine indispensable to any club woman pos- 
sessing the least enthusiasm. It would certainly prove a task 
to decide which department is most useful.”—Mrs. W. C. Dor- 
chester, Anaconda, Montana. 


THE ILLITERACY OF FORGETTING NAMES. 


By Mabel Loomis Todd, Director Mass. Federation. 


ERSONS afflicted with special frailties, physical or 
mental, often appear to take singular pride in their 
limitations. One of the most frequently and com- 
placently announced deficiencies is expressed in the 

familiar phrase,— 

“Oh! I never can remember names.” Just why this ob- 
vious satisfaction in a really stupid and useless defect does 
not appear. But the fact remains that eight out of ten persons 
seem unable to retain the names of less intimate acquaint- 
ances, or of those whom they have met from time to time, even 
when remembering would be a distinct advantage. And it 
shows several things—first that a strong if unconscious mental 
laziness, habitual indolence of mind, characterizes the speaker. 

Most persons, with ill-concealed relief, abandon. specific 
memorizing on leaving school or college. But it is difficult to 
see why it should be harder to keep proper names well in hand 
than the lessons of school days. Few pupils are so hopelessly 
dull that they cannot accomplish academic tasks decently. 
Obliged to command a fair degree of proficiency there, it is 
of course acquired. But in later years no outside pressure 
enforces the alert state of concentration requisite during school 
days, and when names are intruded into consciousness, the 
receptive faculties have sunk into a duller, more protoplasmic 
condition. It is not recognized that here is another lesson, 
easy to be sure, but requiring at least partial clearness of brain. 

And, also, it shows that we have come to believe comfort- 
ably in “natural gifts’ in this matter, just as we used to be told 
that some persons could memorize music, and others could 
not—and that a few happy students could “read” by nature 
with facility, while to the remainder it must always be a process 
slow and laborious—ever an imperfect connection between 
printed notes and keys, strings or voice. Nevertheless, I have 
known many who possessed a correct “ear,” as they expressed 
it, and found no difficulty in remembering and reproducing 
melodies casually heard, or in performing without notes, but 
who supposed themselves incapable of reading music at sight, 
to force their reluctant faculties through constant practice at 
new music, until they became more than accomplished in rapid, 
accurate reading. And vice versa, the mechanical but ready 
reader can compel himself to memorize, though often not 
with ease until after years of patient effort. 

In a minor degree it is the same with remembering names. 
Every one—I say it advisedly—can acquire this facility, the 
absence of which is a distinct mark of uncultivation, or at 
least a blemish on one’s breeding. 

Much can, of course, be forgiven those master spirits whose 
well-known absent-mindedness toward names and a majorily 
of other subjects has furnished material for countless brilliant 
anecdotes in the genial after-dinner hour. If geniuses forget 
their own names when suddenly challenged by maids at front 
doors, or skip their watches on ponds, dreamily mistaking them 
for conveniently flattened stones, or cheerfully try to drive away 
with granite posts still hitched to horses’ bridles, no one can 
blame them, or look otherwise than leniently upon the failings 
of greatness. Their right to the world’s admiration has been 
won tenfold; their debts to humanity have been paid many 
times over, in cosmic theories of the universe which bring us 
face to face with our immortal destiny. It is the countless 
average, mediocre masses which have no right to neglect daily 
detail, the machinery of living entrusted to their careless hands. 

Speaking of carelessness recalls another aspect of the same 
subject. If merely forgetting casual names is to be deplored, 
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how much more the deliberate miscalling or writing off names 
which there is abundant time and opportunity to verify. In- 
accuracy is the bane of this hurrying age, wherein the truly 
scientific mind alone seems to have leisure for exactness. But 
a certain measure of precision is inherently demanded of every 
one. 
The sort of person who takes no pains to be sure of names, 
perhaps never thinking accuracy necessary or even desirable, 
would be likely to speak of the Smithsonian Institute, perhaps 
even of John Hopkins University. Farther still, a similar mind 
would have habitually interchanged the names of Columbia 
College and Columbian University before the former enlarged 
its scope and title—even more now, when a single letter stands 
between right and wrong; while Roberts College and Smiths 
College have been known to exhibit an entire intellectual equip- 
ment. 

In certain favored instances the power of remembering 
names may be a native gift of the gods—and happy is he who 
SO possesses it—but a little attention can surely add it to the 
mental acquirement of all but the dullest. We may not each 
become, perhaps, peers in this respect of those famous diplo- 
matists, presidents of clubs and colleges and tactful clergymen 
who owe a good deal more of position and influence to this 
very ability than they would probably like to admit; but we can 
certainly use the few wits with which it has pleased a kind 
Providence to endow us, and not aMow mere stupidity full rein 
in this small but important regard. Above all, we can refrain 
from glorifying in the dulness that continues to be content 
with forgetting, when it might be transformed into a medioc- 
rity sufficient at least to attempt rem@mbrance. 


MISPLACED KINDNESS. 


By M. G. R. 


HERE are doubtless few of our readers who in youthful 
days have not read with keen delight and unaloyed 
satisfaction Aesop’s fable of “The Monkey and the 
Dolphin.” Some of us, too, have seen Dore’s illus- 

tration of the same. The fable is prefaced in this wise: “It 
was a custom with the Greeks for travelers by sea to take 
monkeys and fancy dogs whose tricks would pastime in fair 
weather make.” We are then told that a vessel was wrecked 


off the coast of Athens, and had it not been for the dolphins 
aH on board had perished. Tradition asserts that this animal 


was a friend to man, and Pliny is cited as authority for the 
fact. On this occasion one of these kindly creatures, mistak- 
ing a monkey for a sailor, takes him on his back, and thus 
burdened ploughs the sea with cheerful courage. All goes 
well for a time, but the monkey, whose confidence in his own 
cleverness has reached its climax at this successful ruse, for the 
last time employs his vast wit, and alas! to his own sad discom- 
fiture. Aesop tells us that “The two had nearly reached the 
land, when just by chance and such a pity’—a fatal question 
was asked by the fish, to which aa untruthful and ridiculous 
answer was returned by the monkey. The dolphin turned to 
see the object upon his back and lo! a monkey—the grotesque 
semblance of a man. In disgust he straightway abandoned him 


the billows. 


The charm of a fable lies in the swiftness of the retributive 
justice. We do not have to wait and wish for evil to be punished 
and good to be rewarded. Folly is ever its own reward—the 
avenging sword not only threatens but falls; hence, we fancy, 
the supreme satisfaction which the fable gives. For otherwise 
does it often seem in life: How many of us who have been 
watching the political arena have fervently desired that some 
of these masked enemies of good government, and enemies to 


honorable administration of official duty, who carry under the 
cloak of solicitous interest in their work, a poniard poisoned 
with unscrupulous selfishness, might be brought to public 
notice. Is it not the great Hugo who says: “To be unmasked 
is a great humiliation, but to unmask oneself is a triumph.” 
We do not expect any of this class to unmask themselves. In- 
tent as they are upon carrying out some favorite scheme, they 
reflect little, if at all, upon the dwarfed dimensions their char- 


acter is fast assuming, and trust to luck and their own cun- 


ning to see them through. But the mill of the gods grinds 
late, but grinds to powder,” and so, in due time fate takes upon 
herself the unmasking process. The dolphin merely turned his 
head, but for the monkey ’twas the “crack of doom.” 

In some of the appointments of offices of trust and re- 
sponsibility our President has been sadly unforturaate. He 
has reposed confidence in what has proven a very quicksand 
of unfaithfulaess. He has misplaced his teust, his generosity 
and his kindness. What is to be done? The question is keenly 
practical. The alternative is to shield his error in judgment by 
condoning the flagrant breakers of honor and loyalty, or to 
protect, at the expense of any self-chagrin, the interests and 
the welfare of the large body which he represents, and to 
reprimand and, if need be, expose any juggling with laws or 
bylaws by which public money is made to defeat the very ob- 
ject for which is was subscribed. This nation awaits with 
bated breath the outcome of the investigation that is being made. 
Shall our laws be administered by conscientious public ser- 
vants or by those whose greed of office and power alone unfits 
them for its responsibility? Shade of Darwin! We invoke 
that sacred name and beg a more microscopic attention to a 
law that the lovers of science do well to apply and diffuse the 
knowledge of—the law of use and disuse. Let the instintts of 
honor fall into disuse, and the rapidity with which it will 
atrophy can be deplored in yain. 

A similar state of affairs to that we have alluded to in the 
political world, confronts, at times, the club president. 

She will misplace her kindness, give positions of trust to 
the undeserving, and, like the dolphin, burden herself with an 
inferior being, whose usefulness is no compensation for its 
weight. But to all such we would say: Be not dismayed; the 
limitation of the Simian brain is well known. Time will reveal 
the mistake and wisdom comes through experience. 


“The July number of The Club Woman deserves congratu- 
lations upon its adoption as an official organ of the General 
Rederation of Women’s Clubs. May it continue upon its suc- 
cessful career. The souvenir picture of Mrs. Lowe in the June 
number was appreciated, and will be framed to show my elub 
friends that were not so fortunate in receiving one.’—Mrs. W. 
C. Findley, Akron, Ohio. 


“T am wonderfully pleased that you are to be the organ 
of the General Federation. From the first issue, your columns 
have been helpful and stimulating.”—Mrs. Edward Rotan, ex- 
President Texas Federation, and State Chairman. 


TRIOLET: 


Julia Morgan Harding, Pittsburg, Penn. 


How the golden rod glows 

In the light of the morning! 
And the brown bee well knows 
How the golden rod glows 
Honey-sweet where it grows 

The rough roadside adorning— 
How the golden rod glows 

In the light of the morning! 
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If he should undertake this case, which a new client had 
offered to him, success would bring him notice, which he 
needed; also money, which was even more a necessity. As 
he applied himself to the task, he was conscious of a new 
power—the result, perhaps, of the scene in the breakfast room 
in the morning. 

Finally he felt convinced that he could win. But he re- 
solved not to tell his wife of his hopes till he had seen his client. 
In the meantime Mrs. Bird had busied herself with considering 
the outlook. 

“It is our luck,” she repeated. “‘Henry does his best and 
will succeed sometime; but success comes to some people after 
they are too old to enjoy it.” She dried her angry tears and 
took up her household care with a resolve to do her best and 
bear the worst. This view did not bring cheer, but it gave 
strength to go on. She had been quite a leader in her native 
village, among the New England hills. Here, in a large city, 
after two years’ residence, she scarcely had an acquaintance; 
and disappointment and ambition were fast bringing bitterness 
into her home. She was sick of the city and began to urge 
her husband to go away somewhere—anywhere. 

Events often crowd each other, and so it happened on that 
very day of such inauspicious beginnings that she received a 
call from Mrs. Q——, a lady who was, socially, quite above 
the wife of a poor lawyer. Mrs. Q. had noticed the young hus- 
band and his bride in church, when they were all in all to each 
other. Of late she saw the sweet beauty of the bride fading, 
and the husband looking careworn beyond his years. She had 
her pet theories and a kind heart. In a way known only to 
good breeding she found out that Mrs. Bird was unhappy and 
that she had no social life to encourage her. 

“We have a club that you would enjoy, I’m sure. Do 
let me call for you tomorrow afternoon,” Mrs. Q. said, as she 
was leaving. Mrs. Bird resolved not to mention the call to 
her husband till she had seen the club. This caused a little 
embarrassment when he came home. But Mr. Bird, too, had 
his secret, and he was glad that his wife proposed reading a 
new book for the evening. He readily construed her evident 
uneasiness to be the result of the morning’s excitement. 
Neither one guessed that the other was keeping something 
back, for hitherto there had been no reserve between them. 

When Mrs. Bird entered the tasteful home of one of the 
leading society women of the city, she was awed by her sur- 
roundings, for she had never been in so fine a house or seen 
such exquisite decorations. It was like a dream. She listened 
eagerly to the discussions and, by and by, when Mrs. Q. drew 
her into conversation, she spoke modestly and intelligently. 
Her ability was recognized; and when Mrs. Q. proposed her 
name, she was invited to join the club. 

When she returned to her home she walked among the 
clouds, and was still radiant with exalted emotion when she 
met her husband. 

‘“l’ve found what I needed,” she said, ‘and it isn’t money 
after all. It is recognition among women—it is social ex- 
change of brain-work.” Then the history of the call from Mrs. 
©. was told, and the experience at the club, and the prospects 
dwelt upon with enthusiasm. 

“Were there more women like Mrs. Q. there would be 
more happy homes,” was the husband’s comment. And then 
he told his wife the story of his struggles on that eventful day. 


“IT was charmed with the first copy received, and consider 
your valuable magazine indispensable to any club woman pos- 
sessing the least enthusiasm. It would certainly prove a task 
to decide which department is most useful.’"—Mrs. W. C. Dor- 
chester, Anaconda, Montana. 


“THE ILLITERACY OF FORGETTING NAMES. 


By Mabel Loomis Todd, Director Mass. Federation. 


ERSONS afflicted with special frailties, physical or 
mental, often appear to take singular pride in their 
limitations. One of the most frequently and com- 
placently announced deficiencies is expressed in the 

familiar phrase,— 

“Oh! I never can remember names.” Just why this ob- 
vious satisfaction in a really stupid and useless defect does 
not appear. But the fact remains that eight out of ten persons 
seem unable to retain the names of less intimate acquaint- 
ances, or of those whom they have met from time to time, even 
when remembering would be a distinct advantage. And it 
shows several things—first that a strong if unconscious mental 
laziness, habitual indolence of mind, characterizes the speaker. 

Most persons, with ill-concealed relief, abandon specific 
memorizing on leaving school or college. But it is difficult to 
see why it should be harder to keep proper names well in hand 
than the lessons of school days. Few pupils are so hopelessly 
dull that they cannot accomplish academic tasks decently. 
Obliged to command a fair degree of proficiency there, it is 
of course acquired. But in later years no outside pressure 
enforces the alert state of concentration requisite during school 
days, and when names are intruded into consciousness, the 
receptive faculties have sunk into a duller, more protoplasmic 
condition. It is not recognized that here is another lesson, 
easy to be sure, but requiring at least partial clearness of brain. 

And, also, it shows that we have come to believe comfort- 
ably in “‘natural gifts’ in this matter, just as we used to be told 
that some persons could memorize music, and others could 
not—and that a few happy students could “read” by nature 
with facility, while to the remainder it must always be a process 
slow and laborious—ever an imperfect connection between 
printed notes and keys, strings or voice. Nevertheless, I have 
known many who possessed a correct “ear,” as they expressed 
it, and found no difficulty in remembering and reproducing 
melodies casually heard, or in performing without notes, but 
who supposed themselves incapable of reading music at sight, 
to force their reluctant faculties through constant practice at 
new music, until they became more than accomplished in rapid, 
accurate reading. And vice versa, the mechanical but ready 
reader can compel himself to memorize, though often not 
with ease until after years of patient effort. 

In a minor degree it is the same with remembering names. 
Every one—I say it advisedly—can acquire this facility, the 
absence of which is a distinct mark of uncultivation, or at 
least a blemish on one’s breeding. 

Much can, of course, be forgiven those master spirits whose 
well-known absent-mindedness toward names and a majority 
of other subjects has furnished material for countless brilliant 
anecdotes in the genial after-dinner hour. If geniuses forget 
their own names when suddenly challenged by maids at front 
doors, or skip their watches on ponds, dreamily mistaking them 
for conveniently flattened stones, or cheerfully try to drive away 
with granite posts still hitched to horses’ bridles, no one can 
blame them, or look otherwise than leniently upon the failings 
of greatness. Their right to the world’s admiration has been 
won tenfold; their debts to humanity have been paid many 
times over, in cosmic theories of the universe which bring us 
face to face with our immortal destiny. It is the countless 
average, mediocre masses which have no right to neglect daily 
detail, the machinery of living entrusted to their careless hands. 

Speaking of carelessness recalls another aspect of the same 
subject. If merely forgetting casual names is to be deplored, 
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how much more the deliberate miscalling or writing off names 
which there is abundant time and opportunity to verify. In- 
accuracy is the bane of this hurrying age, wherein the truly 
scientific mind alone seems to have leisure for exactness. But 
a certain measure oi precision is inherently demanded of every 
one. 

The sort of person who takes no pains to be sure of names, 
perhaps never thinking accuracy necessary or even desirable, 
would be likely to speak of the Smithsonian Institute, perhaps 
even of John Hopkins University. Farther still, a similar mind 
would have habitually interchanged the names of Columbia 
College and Columbian University before the former enlarged 
its scope and title—even more now, when a single letter stands 
between right and wrong; while Roberts College and Smiths 
College have been known to exhibit an entire intellectual equip- 
ment. 

In certain favored instances the power of remembering 
names may be a native gift of the gods—and happy is he who 
SO possesses it—but a little attention can surely add it to the 
mental acquirement of all but the dullest. We may not each 
become, perhaps, peers in this respect of those famous diplo- 
matists, presidents of clubs and colleges and tactful clergymen 
who owe a good deal more of position and influence to this 
very ability than they would probably like to admit; but we can 
certainly use the few wits with which it has pleased a kind 
Providence to endow us, and not aMow mere stupidity full rein 
in this small but important regard. Above all, we can refrain 
from glorifying in the dulness that continues to be content 
with forgetting, when it might be transformed into a medioc- 
rity sufficient at least to attempt rem@mbrance. 


MISPLACED KINDNESS. 


By M. G. R. 


HERE are doubtless few of our readers who in youthful 
days have not read with keen delight and unaloyed 
Satisfaction Aesop’s fable of “The Monkey and the 
Dolphin.” Some of us, too, have seen Dore’s illus- 

tration of the same. The fable is prefaced in this wise: “It 
was a custom with the Greeks for travelers by sea to take 
monkeys and fancy dogs whose tricks would pastime in fair 
weather make.” We are then told that a vessel was wrecked 


off the coast of Athens, and had it not been for the dolphins 
aH on board had perished. Tradition asserts that this animal 


was a friend to man, and Pliny is cited as authority for the 
fact. On this occasion one of these kindly creatures, mistak- 
ing a monkey for a sailor, takes him on his back, and thus 
burdened ploughs the sea with cheerful courage. All goes 
well for a time, but the monkey, whose confidence in his own 
cleverness has reached its climax at this successful ruse, for the 
last time employs his vast wit, and alas! to his own sad discom- 
fiture. Aesop tells us that “The two had nearly reached the 
land, when just by chance and such a pity”—a fatal question 
was asked by the fish, to which an untruthful and ridiculous 
answer was returned by the monkey. The dolphin turned to 
see the object upon his back and lo! a monkey—the grotesque 
semblance of a man. In disgust he straightway abandoned him 
to the billows. 

The charm of a fable lies in the swiftness of the retributive 
justice. We do not have to wait and wish for evil to be punished 
and good to be rewarded. Folly is ever its own reward—the 
avenging sword not only threatens but falls; hence, we fancy, 
the supreme satisfaction which the fable gives. For otherwise 
does it often seem in life: How many of us who have been 
watching the political arena have fervently desired that some 
of these masked enemies of good government, and enemies to 


honorable administration of official duty, who carry under the 
cloak of solicitous interest in their work, a poniard poisoned 
with unscrupulous selfishness, might be brought to public 


notice. Is it not the great Hugo who says: “To be unmasked. 


is a great humiliation, but to unmask oneself is a triumph.” 
We do not expect any of this class to unmask themselves. In- 
tent as they are upon carrying out some favorite scheme, they 
reflect little, if at all, upon the dwarfed dimensions their char- 
acter is fast assuming, and trust to luck and their own cun- 
ning to see them through. But the mill of the gods grinds 
late, but grinds to powder,” and so, in due time fate takes upon 
herself the unmasking process. The dolphin merely turned his 
head, but for the monkey ’twas the “crack of doom.” 

In some of the appointments of offices of trust and re- 
sponsibility our President has been sadly unfortumate. He 
has reposed confidence in what has proven a very quicksand 
of unfaithfulaess. He has misplaced his teust, his generosy 
and his kindness. What is to be done? The question is keenly 
practical. The alternative is to shield his error in judgment by 
condoning the flagrant breakers of honor and loyalty, or to 
protect, at the expense of any self-chagrin, the interests and 
the welfare of the large body which he represents, and to 
reprimand and, if need be, expose any juggling with laws or 
bylaws by which public money is made to defeat the very ob- 
ject for which is was subscribed. This nation awaits with 
bated breath the outcome of the investigation that is being made. 
Shall our laws be administered by conscientious public ser- 
vants or by those whose greed of office and power alone unfits 
them for its responsibility? Shade of Darwin! We invoke 
that sacred name and beg a more microscopic attention to a 
law that the lovers of science do well to apply and diffuse the 
knowledge of—the law of use and disuse. Let the instintts of 
honor fall into disuse, and the rapidity with which it will 
atrcphy can be deplored in vain. 

A similar state of affairs to that we have alluded to in the 
political world, confronts, at times, the club president. 

She will misplace her kindness, give positions of trust to 
the undeserving, and, like the dolphin, burden herself with an 
inferior being, whose usefulness is no compensation for its 
weight. But to all such we would say: Be not dismayed; the 
limitation of the Simian brain is well known. Time will reveal 
the mistake and wisdom comes through experience. 


“The July number of The Club Woman deserves congratu- 
lations upon its adoption as an official organ of the General 
Rederation of Women’s Clubs. May it continue upon its suc- 
cessful career. The souvenir picture of Mrs. Lowe in the June 
number was appreciated, and will be framed to show my elub 
friends that were not so fortunate in receiving one.”—Mrs. W. 


C. Findley, Akron, Ohio. 


“T am wonderfully pleased that you are to be the organ 
of the General Federation. From the first issue, your columns 
have been helpful and stimulating.”—Mrs. Edward Rotan, ex- 
President Texas Federation, and State Chairman. 


TRIOLET: 


Julia Morgan Harding, Pittsburg, Penn. 


How the golden rod glows 

In the light of the morning! 
And the brown bee well knows 
How the golden rod glows 
Honey-sweet where it grows 

The rough roadside adorning— 
How the golden rod glows 

In the light of the morning! 
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MRS. BROWN’S SOLILOQUY. 


VII. 


By M. Wentworth Hopper. 


AVE you an imagination which is competent te sketch 
before your mind’s eye the picture of a city street, 
bordered by maples, oaks and elms, as it appears 
on a still, hazy day in autumn?—one of those mel- 

ancholy days “the saddest of the year.” 

This particular thoroughfare seems deserted just now,— 
no sound breaks the stillness of the moment so quiescent and 
so peaceful, for the atmosphere is as motionless as though 
the breath of Mother Nature was suspended or had ceased en- 
tirely; perhaps a trick of hers by which she prepares to yield, 
gracefully, to the approaching death of winter. The sun is 
unable to shine in its usual manner, for a grayish purple haze 
envelops the scene, yet there is sufficient warmth in the air 
to remind one of departed summer days. From the branch ol 
a stately elm a tiny yellow leaf lets go its slender hold and 
comes fluttering earthward. Its work is finished. The labor 
assigned to its short life has been accurately and well done, for it 
absorbed and transmitted to the tree only such elements as the 
elm life could convert into elm material for its own sustenance 
and growth. No mistakes were made. It yielded up even its 
summer coloring and took on the yellow hue of decay pre- 
vious to quitting its hold. Before it reaches the ground several 
other leaves, loosened by its light touch, join in the downward 
flight. They were also ready to pass on, but needed something 
to break the spell,—a little impetus from another passing spirit, 
—as we sometimes observe in the case of aged persons. There 
is little to keep them upon earth, so the loss of a companion 
or a slight shock breaks the fragile life-line and they slip 
through dim unconsciousness “into the everlasting silence.” 

Looking down the tree-bordered avenue to the point where 
the branches appear to meet, a dark object is visible, which 
gradually takes on the form of a carriage, and as it draws 
nearer we recognize its occupant as our friend, Mrs. Brown, 
who has been taking advantage of the early afternoon hours 
of this rare day, to enjoy a ride through the adjacent country, 
and is now returning, promptly, to attend a meeting of the 
committee which has in charge the philanthropic work of the 
Woman’s Club; for the season of active club work is gaily her- 
alded by the red-gold of the maples. The place of meeting 
is Mrs. Cole’s home, so thither Mrs. Brown is driven, but 
her countenance betrays a look of regret, born of the wish 
to remain out of doors a little longer to enjoy the delicious 
air and drink in the tranquil beauty. The season affords very 
few such perfect days, when the leaves, undisturbed by autumn 
wind and unspoiled by rain, display their variegated coloring 
under such favorable conditions; therefore we conjecture that 
duty’s voice spoke to our friend in a very imperative manner, 
otherwise it would have been disobeyed. 

The city clock is on the stroke of three as the carriage 
stops before Mrs. Cole’s residence, and Mrs. Benson, the other 
member of the committee, is discovered already at the door. 
This woman is an active, impulsive person, who enters with 
great vim into any task which she undertakes, and the work- 
bag she now carries indicates her purpose to improve the time 
devoted to the meeting with her fingers as well as with her 
ears and tongue. 

After the usual commonplace remarks were exchanged, 
the business of the day was introduced by the chairman, and 
the discussion began. So many affairs of a public nature are 
now left for woman to carry out, and her duties have increased 


so fast during the last decade, therefore the committee decided 
that it would be unwise to attempt any line of work except the 
establishment of a manual training school, and their report was 
to accord with this decision. Next the different schemes for 
raising funds became the subject of conversation. The many 
devices employed by church societies each came up for dis- 
cussion and the comparative merits of fairs, amateur theatri- 
cals, birthday socials, chicken-pie or turkey suppers, Dutch 
markets, home-talent concerts, New England dinners, grab- 
bags and fish-ponds were all thoroughly canvassed. 

“It will be useless,” said Mrs. Cole, “to expect help from 
those members who belong to the Methodist Church, because 
in addition to the demands for money that have always re- 
quired much ingenuity to supply, they must, in the next three 
years, help to raise a thank offering of twenty million dollars.” 

“A thank offering to be raised by solicitation?” said Mrs. 
Brown. “What is the definition of the word offering? Must 
people be wheedled out of their dinners by ingeniously con- 
trived entertainments and then have the amount so obtained 
called a thank offering? What is the idea and how did it orig- 
inate?” 

“As I understand it,” replied Mrs. Cole, “the idea came 
originally from the English Methodists, and the plan is to 
use the money for the universities and charitable institutions 
under the control of the church. In the appeal, sent out by 
the bishops, it is set forth that the Methodists own one hun- 
dred and sixteen million dollars’ worth of church property; 
that twenty-three million dollars are given annually for the 
support of its various institutions, home and foreign missions; 
and that individual members of the church receive an annual 
income of five hundred million dollars. These statistics were 
so startling that the figures are indelibly stamped on my mem- 
ory. Having been so abundantly blessed by God, financially, 
this fund is proposed as a thank offering, and the amount, 
twenty millions, when collected, will be disbursed by a special 
committee according to the wishes of its donors.” 

“With such vast wealth at its command,” said Mrs. Brown, 
“it seems as though the church could meet its necessary ex- 
penses without taxing the strength and ingenuity of its women; 
but, judging the future by the past, the main factor of suc- 
cess for this scheme will be their conscientious work.” 

“IT am not sure,” said Mrs. Cole, “that the Methodists are 
more taxed than women of other denominations. Just think 
how much the members of the Guild have done this year, try- 
ing to pay for Guild Hall.” 

“The church itself will be in ruins, I fear, before there will 
be any money to spend on repairs, for the annual expenses, 
together with interest on debt, takes more than we can possibly 
raise with all our work, besides the income from pew rentals 
and the regular annual subscriptions of members.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Benson, “how much better off do you 
think we are in the Presbyterian Church. We get no rest. 
There is to be a mammoth doll show very early this year, for 
when a half-dozen societies each try to supply the general 
public with Christmas gifts, and crowd their public functions 
all into the lest fortnight before Christmas, the one that has 
the last show fares rather poorly. Our Aid Society decided 
to steal a march on the others this year, and will exhibit dolls 
enough to supply the whole city at our sale on the first of 
December. Have you noticed my work?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Brown,” I have been wondering what it 
is for.” 

“It is only a ruffle for a doll’s gown,” returned Mrs. Ben- 
son. “I am to dress a young lady doll and then buy it for 
my daughter, and she is so fastidious that unless its clothing 
is as stylish and elaborate as her own, she will be dissatisfied 
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and consequently unhappy. It will take ten yards or more of 
this ruffling of the waist, skirt and over skirt, and I have to put 
three shades of pink baby-ribbon on it to match the different 
shades in the organdie; besides this is only one change, and no 
less than three will have to be made.” 

“How can you put so much time on work of that kind?” 
said Mrs. Cole. “I could not do so, I am sure.” 

“That is the reason why I began so early in the season,” 
responded Mrs. Benson. “All the spare time I have for the 
next two months I must spend on this doll outfit; but if Laura 
is only pleased with it I shall feel well repaid.” — 

“What price will be set on this extraordinary production 
when it is placed on sale?” asked Mrs. Brown. 

“The committee will fix all prices,’ Mrs. Benson replied. 
“T do not expect to pay all that the work is worth, but as I 
also furnish the materials, whatever I pay will be clear gain 
to the society. Laura needs a new doll for Christmas, and 
this will add so much to the rich appearance of our display 
when the sale comes off. It will be marked ‘sold’ at once, 
and that will make it especially desirable, so when Laura’s 
playmates learn that she is the favored one, they will be suf- 
ficiently envious to make her happiness complete.” 

“IT hold some peculiar notions on the subject of Christ- 
mas gifts,” said Mrs. Brown, “and I find it a good plan to let 
the season pass like any other season of the year. I aim to 
distribute presents, greetings and compliments throughout the 
whole twelve months, instead of crowding them all into the 
short holiday season, which is always followed by a dull period 
that is rendered positively pernicious to the nerves, on ac- 
count of the inevitable depression of spirits that is a sure result 
of the unnatural strain. But we must not forget the object 
of our meeting this afternoon.” 

Another hour was then spent talking over various projects. 
As no arrangements were to be made without the sanction 
of the whole club, the committee concluded to recommend a 
course of lectures. This seemed to be a dignified project and 
more in harmony with the intellectual and progressive char- 
acter of the club under whose auspices the plan was to be 
carried out. Having completed their business, the ladies bade 
Mrs. Cole adieu and departed each to her own home, for the 
early autumn twilight was already bringing the day to its close. 

A fearful conflict raged in Mrs. Brown’s mind, precipitated 
by the conversation of the afternoon. Her strong desire to 
see woman’s conscience liberated from the fetters of custom, 
tradition and superstition was confronted with the proof that 
no conception of her abject slavery exists in the average 
woman’s mind; so what hope can there be for the unconscious 
wearer of chains to whom their weight is a necessity instead of 
a burden. 

After removing her wraps Mrs. Brown paced rapidly up 
and down the length of her apartment for-awhile, but her step 
soon became slow and measured, for by this monotonous exer- 
cise and rythmic motion she was trying to calm her perturbed 
spirit, that the tense muscles might relax and give relief to the 
strained nerves. At last she reclined on the sofa, calm and still, 
while concepts, or vague hints of concepts, were slowly forming 
in her mind. 

“It seems hardly credible,” she soliloquized, “that a woman 
of Mrs. Benson’s intellect can, deliberately, waste the sixth 
part of a year in the frivolous employment that she has planned. 
Then the purpose of the effort is even worse than the waste 
of time, for she is pampering her child’s pride, stimulating her 
vanity and encouraging a spirit of selfishness and envy. Her 
Own statement proved all this, yet she appeared to be in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the great wrong, and, apparently, felt no im- 
pulse toward a higher purpose or nobler work. 


The same lethargic state was evident in Mrs. Cole’s case. 
After showing, by her own account of facts and conditions, 
that she, with the other members of the Guild, was moving 
in an ever narrowing circle, with no hope of escape from the 
annually accumulating expenses and debt, she never questioned 
the feasibility of the system, nor signified a wish to discover 
a more profitable way of serving God. She has so much 
ability and strength of character that her energies ought to be 
expended where returns would be commensurate with the en- 
deavor. I feel strangely drawn toward her and often seek 
her society, but as yet have failed to discover the hidden spring 
to her soul, which, rightly pressed, would open its window, 
letting in the beautiful light of universal love to illuminate the 
darkness. 

Now, with all the rest, comes this new scheme, contrived 
by the Methodist bishops which bears the ear-marks of a gigan- 
tic trust. At first glance the support of universities seers like 
a commendable deed; but what are they supported by the 
church for? To teach denominationalism, in order to keep 
Christians divided into sects. All else to be learned in a sec- 
tarian school can be as well and as thoroughly learned in a 
non-sectarian school, so all this money will be devoted to the 
labor of making Methodists. 

If one-half the church buildings in the country could be 
re-dedicated to the service of humanity, and, through that, 
to the service of God,—if they could be used for day schools, 
training schools and libraries,—then the combined efforts of 
the thousands of conscientious women-workers in the land 
could be applied to a loftier, nobler employment than building, 
decorating, heating, lighting and repairing expensive struc- 
tures to be occupied for two or three hours each week by a 
limited number of persons, as is the case at the present time. 
While engaged in such mercenary toil they are apt to forget the 
words of Jesus, who said ‘for inasmuch as ye have done this 
unto the least of these, ye have done it unto me.’ 

However, what shall I gain by my own emancipation if I 
allow myself to be miserable because others will not immedi- 
ately seek the light, forgetful of the years I spent doing, 
thoughtlessly, what it was customary to do. 

If I cannot possess my soul with patience I have failed 
to develop a proper strength of purpose, for it is not my mis- 
sion to direct the affairs of the universe, nor to dictate the 
rapidity with which evolution shall progress; meanwhile for- 
getting that 


‘Before beginning, and without an end, 
As space eternal and as surety sure, 

Is fixed a Power divine which moves to good. 
Only its laws endure. 


It sayeth and it saveth nowise moved 
Except unto the working out of doom; 

Its threads are love and life; and Death and Pain 
The shuttles of its loom. 


It maketh and unmaketh, mending all; 

What it hath wrought is better than had been: 
Slow grows the splendid pattern that it plans 

Its wistful hands between. 


It knows not wrath nor pardon: utter-true 

Its measures mete, its faultless balance weighs; 
Times are as nought, tomorrow it will judge, 

Of after many days. . 


Such is the law that moves to righteousness. 
Which none at least can turn aside or stay. 
The heart of its Love, the end of it 
Is peace and consummation sweet. Obey.’” 
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ONLY TWO WEEKS. 


By Katherine Runnells, Secretary of the New Hampshire State 
| Federation, in Boston Post. 


ERMAN POWERS hurried along the street, his 

thoughts traveling even faster than he was going. 

He was engaged to Margaret Leland and had been 

for over a year. He was very much in love with 

her, and he considered himself a very lucky man to have won 

her coasent to marry him. She loved him, too, and, as is often 

the case with a good, pure woman, this love amounted to al- 
most worship. 

Herman had enjoyed this devotion on her part exceed- 
ingly, as what man would not in like circumstances? But lately 
he had sometimes thought she was too demonstrative in her 
affections, a little too sentimental, in fact, and that in her great 
enjoyment of his company, perhaps she was a little selfish and 
took a good deal of his time away from his profession. Before 
he met her, this law business had been his sole object of 
interest, and now that the first glamor of his engagement 
was over, he did not exactly return to his first love, but was 
willing to divide his attention, and strange it would be, indeed, 
if his fiancee did not suffer in the dividing process. 

Just now he was about to take a short trip out of the 
state and he was on his way to bid Margaret good by. He had 
decided it would be all nonsense to have a scene over this first 
parting, and as for love letters, they would be entirely out of 
the question. “It would be Margaret’s way to make a great 
fuss over our separation,” he said to himself as he ran up the 
steps of the Lelands’ home and rang the bell, “but I shall be 
taking trips often, and there is no need of being foolish. We 
must begin as we can hold out.” 

He is relieved as he enters the drawing room that there 
are guests present and he is not likely to see his sweetheart 
alone, and with it all is a vague sense of disappointment, too. 
He talks with her, with her mother and brother, and with the 
friends they are entertaining; he exerts himself to be agree- 
able and to keep the conversation on general topics, and when 
at the end of an hour he rises to go and carelessly announces 
his departure from the city on the morrow, he is convinced 
that he has avoided the very thing he dreaded, and in a diplo- 
matic kind of way, too. Margaret has perhaps grown a little 
white when he spoke of his trip, but she said nothing. It was 
only when he left the room that she followed him and put her 
arm up around his neck. 

“IT don’t like to have you leave me, darling,” she whis- 
pered coaxingly. “Is it necessary?” 

The reply came rather shortly. 

“Why, of course. Do you suppose I would go if it wasn’t? 
Come, Margaret, don’t be silly.” 

She withdrew her arm immediately, but her face drooped 
with disappointment and her lips trembled. Her lover moved 
uneasily, but she recovered herself at once. 

“You will write me every day? It will be such a comfort 
to me when you are not here to know just where you are and 
what you are doing.” 

“Oh, no, my dear. I should not have time to do that. I 
shall be rushing from one place to another, and it would not 
pay to display so much sentiment for just two weeks.” 

“For just two weeks,” she repeated, mechanically, and with 
an effort. “At all events give me an address where mail would 
reach you. Something might happen; I might want you. 
Something tells me I shall want to send for you.” 

He laughed rather forcedly. 


“You dear little soul, you would write me twice a day, and 
it would interfere with my business affairs and take my mind 
off my duties. No mail for me this trip! Why, I am not 
even leaving my address at my hotel. We must endure to 
be separated totally for two weeks, and I dare say it will be 
good for us. You will love me a great deal more when we are 
together again.” 

“That would be impossible,” she quietly returned, and then 
she gave him her hand if parting. He avoided her eyes, the 
hurt look in them was more than he could bear, but he took 
the little trembling hand in his, and stooped to kiss her. ‘‘Good 
by, dear, take care of yourself. Give me one more kiss and I 


am gone. Remember, it’s only two weeks.” 
* + * * * 


Two weeks later the train is steaming into the city as fast 
as the big iron horse can carry it, but it cannot go too fast 
for the impatient Mr. Powers. The two weeks are over, the 
business trip is at an end, and is successful, and now he wants 
to see Margaret, his love, his darling. He has thought of her 
day and night, he has bought her extravagant presents, he has 
done everything to please her except write to her, and he can 
hardly wait for his meeting with her. He gets his overcoat on, 
his grip in hand, he scorns the assistance of the porter, and 
before the train has fairly ceased its motion, he steps down to 
the platform of the station. He sends a telegram to Margaret 
announcing his arrival, and then takes a cab to his hotel, giving 
the cabman an extra to hurry, so anxious he is to make the 
necessary changes in his toilet and get to his fiancee. He fairly 
runs up the stairs to his room, and finds a note under the door. 
From her? No, from her brother. 

“My Dear Fellow: We are so sorry we haven’t your ad- 
dress and cannot send for you. Margaret, of course, must know 
where you are, but for some reason she declines to tell us. 
Probably it is to spare you the pain of parting—for Margaret 
is dying. She took cold the very day you left and the illness 
rapidly developed into pneumonia. The doctor gave us almost 
no hope from the beginning and tonight says we must expect 
the worst. He thinks she will hold out a couple of days longer, 
and we are all hoping that some chance will bring you home 
before she goes. I send this to your hotel that it may reach 
you the instant you arrive. Come to us at once if you would 
see Margaret alive. Very truly yours, 

“Jack Leland..”’ 

The letter was dated a week before. 


Mrs. W. P. Orr, president of Ohio’s State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has recently given a very just reward for ex- 
pert services and done a very graceful thing by appointing 
Miss Georgia Hopley of Columbus, Ohio, as state reporter for 
the O. F. W. C. This is a move in the right direction, and 
the ball Mrs. Orr has started should cross many a woman’s 
pathway, to increase her influence and brighten her life; for 
much of the discouragement to women in climbing up to 
useful and profitable places is the lack of woman’s appreciation 
of the value of study along fixed lines and the skill thus 
acquired. Miss Hopley brings.to this new field of labor the 
requisite expert training in newspaper work and also a sym- 
pathetic interest in the woman movement of the country, having 
reported for city dailies nearly all the state and national con- 
ventions, assemblies and congresses for women and mothers 
held in this country for the last ten years, as well as teachers’ 
conventions. This is not the only instance of Ohio's officers 
setting an example worthy of commendation. | 

A Club Woman. 


The Club Woman is only $1.00 a year. 
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SCRAPS OF INFORMATION. 


By Grace M. Bryant, Woburn, Mass. 


AVE you ever thought how perplexing, even embar- 
rassing, is the amount of varied information (to say 
nothing of the misinformation) which the modern 
woman acquires from day to day by her rush from 

one place to another and from one subject to another? 

She may not belong to many clubs or classes; she may 
not even do much, but, if her hearing be normal, she must 
hear much. This sort of scrappy information keeps her alert, 
gives her subjects for frothy conversation, but is it good for 
her? She may think she is becoming broad-minded, but is 
she not rather spreading it a “little thin’? Is she not taking 
her mental food in too concentrated a form, a predigested form, 
as she takes the new food—Grape Nuts? Instead of reading 
the newspapers carefully, and making her own mental digest 
of the world’s doings, does she not depend too much on the 
decisions and the compilations of editors? Does not her 
reading savor too much of book reviews—in short, does not 
the too general acceptance of printed opinions tend to weaken 
the power of forming one’s own? 

She begins the week with a sermon; she continues it with 
a lecture (on anything that appeals, or ought to appeal, to her); 
attends a class of parliamentary law and current events; takes a 
lesson in china decoration; is present at an alliance meeting 
and church supper, where, as treasurer, she receives in pennies, 
nickles and dimes a few dollars’ worth of change; attends a 
meeting of a press club, and hears the editor of a large and 
brilliant Boston daily give details of newspaper work of which 
she never dreamed; attends a musical, a reading; takes another 
lesson.in printing, and inhales the atmosphere of art; goes to 
a woman’s club to learn “The Functions of Literature’; visits 
Keith’s Theatre for relaxation and fun; hears a Saturday morn- 
ing lecture on Botany; meets with a class to read Tennyson; 
and, in between, she paints, and thinks and reads (?); and she 
must eat and sleep, exercise, attend to social and home duties, 
dress and rest! 

This is just being a new woman in a mild way, yet if she 
would be any newer she must be born again. 

How one sometimes sighs for the good old days when 
“Alice in Wonderland,” “Dombey and Son,” “The House of 
the Seven Gables,” or some story as fine was the boundary 
walls of one’s existence, when, with knees curled under short 
skirts, one sat in papa’s Morris chair, kitty in one’s lap, “Aunt 
Abby's molasses candy” in one’s cheek, and read on and on, 
and knew not one was reading, but felt transmigrated into nu- 
merous characters. One sighs for the days when one knew 
nothing of clubs, or philanthropies, or missions, or culture, 


_ but just lived and enjoyed, while dreaming of that future which 


now is, but which in those way-off days seemed fascinating, 
vague and endless. 


I often think how helpful the column of Club Study must 
be to study clubs and classes. I only wish I had leisure to 
follow out one of the courses. With each number of The Club 
Woman I feel more and more the pity of it that club women 
do not all live up to the principles laid down in “Mellowing of 
Occasions.” If, as club women, we cherished and practiced 
always that broad-minded, impartial charity, how many heart- 
burnings and misunderstandings would be avoided and how 
the influence and power of the great combined forces of club 
women would be enhanced.—Sarah T. S. Leighton, president 


Home Club, Boston. 


MY SHOPPING. 
HERE are the linens kept?” I asked. 


“Downstairs,” was the reply. 
I sweetly smiled and grabbed my train, 
And quickly hastened by. 


c¢ 


Once down, I ventured to enquire, 
“The linens, are they here?” 

“Just three rooms over to the right 
And straight back in the rear.” 


At last I reached the point proposed. 
The linens?—like a crash 

The answer came across the shop, 
“They're six rooms over—Cash!” 


Again I jostled through the crowd, 
And faintly asked the clerk, 

The linens, please? ‘“‘Upstairs,” he said, 
With tantalizing smirk. 


I reached the top, quite out of breath, 
The linens, sir? I said. 

“In the annex building, five floors up, 
And then walk straight ahead.” 


Accomplishing the long ascent, 
My temper sorely tried, 

I sharply asked the man in charge, 
With wrath I could not hide: 


Please tell me where the linens are, 
Or if they’re in the store? 

“We used to keep them, ma’am,” he smiled, 
“But do not any more.” 


CLUB DON'TS. 


By Mrs. Frederick Hanger, President Arkansas Federation. 


Don’t join a club just because there is a vacancy. 

Don't join a club expecting to attend only when there is 
nothing else to do. 

Don’t join a club until you have read and understand its 
constitution and by-laws. 

Don’t join a club expecting the officers to furnish all the 
fuel for the steam of enthusiasm and for the fire of energy. 

Don’t take refuge in ignorance and say, “Oh, I know 
nothing of parliamentary law, but this or that or the other 
ruling was all wrong.” 

Don’t imagine, if you are an officer, that you have any 
higher personal privileges than a high private, except to work 
early and often. 

Don’t imagine that every other subject on the program 
would have suited you better than the one the committee as- 
signed to you. 

Don’t imagine when you are on the affirmative side of a 
question that the negative member is assigned to oppose you 
for life; it’s only for ten minutes. 

Don’t imagine your number on the program is a movable 
feast, to receive attention any time by anybody. It is dated 
and by the “noblesse oblige” of club life is marked “‘not trans- 
ferable.” 

Don’t imagine because corporations have no souls that 
clubs have no epistolary etiquette. Prove that they have by 
answering letters, even at the point of prostration and pen par- 
alysis. 

Don't, if difference comes, “carry the war into Africa,” from 
one club to another. It is a direct violation of the laws of neu- 
trality, and a reckless waste of ammunition, as usually sufficient 
unto the club is the war thereof. : 
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PARLIAMENTARY USAGE. 
By Mrs. Emma A. Fox. : 


VIII. 


Motions (continued). 
HE motion that a report or a communication be 


ENTERED IN THE MINUTES 


is made to insure the insertion of the entire mana- 
script in the records of the society. 
The motion 


TO PLACE ON FILE 


is applied to a written communication or report which, having 
been read, in the opinion of the assembly need not receive 
further consideration at the time. | 

If the report of an officer or a committee is accepted it 
must necessarily be either placed on file or entered in the 
minutes, even without a motion to that effect, as otherwise 
there would be nothing to show on what action had been 
taken. 

A motion or suggestion for 


FILLING BLANKS 


ranks with the motion to amend. Sometimes a resolution is 
oftered with a blank which is to be filled by a date, a name or 
a number. Each member of the assembly is at liberty to make 
one suggestion for the filling of such blank. If a motion is 
made which contains a number, and a motion is made to sub- 
stitute some other number. a blank is understood to exist 
which may be filled by either of these two numbers or by one 
of the many which may be suggested later. The peculiar 
method of voting on these suggestions will be explained in an 
article on voting. 
The motion to proceed to 


INFORMAL CONSIDERATION 


of a proposition may sometimes be used to advantage when 
the proposition under consideration is not in good shape and 
needs careful revision before definite action is taken. This 
motion ranks with the motion to commit, and if carried the 
assembly is practically in committee of the whole, the only 
difference being that the presiding officer does not leave the 
chair. The order of procedure during informal consideration 
is the same as in committee of the whole. The seeretary does 
not record the motions made, but only keeps such memoranda 
as is necessary for the subsequent formal consideration of the 
assembly. 

Besides the motions already enumerated which may with 
certain restrictions receive the attention of an assembly while 
the main motion is pending, questions of order and questions 
of privilege may also arise and therefore require explenatian. 

It is impossible for an assembly to transact business in a 
satisfactory manner unless order be preserved. The first duty 
of a presiding officer is to establish and maintain order. His 
duty in this regard is not only with reference to the order 
of parliamentary procedure, but to the behavior of the members 
as well. He is at liberty to suspend business if necessary to 
secure order; he may interrupt a member who is speaking if 
in his opinion such member is out of order; or if he wishes 
the member to cease speaking until other members are brought 
to order. 

If the president does not conduct the business of the as- 
sembly according to accepted rules, it is the privilege of any 
member to raise 


A QUESTION OF ORDER. 


The question of order may relate to something done by the 
presiding officer, as when he entertains a motion not in order 
at that time, or gives the floor to a member not rightfully en- 
titled to it. A question of order must be raised when the 
unparliamentary or disorderly proceeding takes place, or it can 
never be raised. Redress may, perhaps, afterwards be secured 
in some way, but not by raising a question of order. 

Any member who wishes to call attemtion to any disorder 
for the sake of having it corrected, does so by rising, addressing 
the chair and saying: “I rise to a point of order.” Any mem- 
ber who has the floor when a point of order is raised, if he un- 
derstands the etiquette of parliamentary procedure, will sit 
instantly. The chair should then say: “State your point.” 
The member who has raised the point of order must then make 
a clear but brief statement of what in his opinion is unparlia- 
mentary. He should be very sure to make “a point.” It is 
the province of the presiding officer to make a decision with 
regard to the question of order thus raised. He replies: ‘The 
point is well taken,” or, “The point is not well taken,” as the 
case may be. Instead of making the decision, however, he is 
at liberty to submit the question of order at once to the assem- 
bly for decision. If the presiding officer decides the question 
without submitting it to the vote of the assembly, any mem- 
ber may make 


AN APPEAL. 


An appeal is made from the decision of the chair to the 
higher authority, the assembly itself. If the appeal is seconded, 
it must them be disposed of by the assembly. At this juncture 
the presiding officer may rise and state his reasons for the 
decision given, but he need not relinquish his place to make 
such a statement. In taking the vote the presiding officr says, 
in effect: “The decision of the chair is appealed from. Shall 
the decision of the chair be sustained?” 

When the question of order is finally disposed of, either by 
the chair or the assembly, business is resumed exactly where 
it was interrupted. If the question of order which was raised 
is decided to have been well taken, the change necessitated by 
such a decision is made at once. If a member was speaking 
when the question of order was raised, he has the right to 
resume as soon as the question is settled, unless the point of 
order was that he had already used the amount of time allowed 
a member and the point had been decided “well taken.” If 
the point of order was that the member was not speaking to 
the question, or was using objectionable language, he would 
still be entitled to resume debate, but not to continue that which 
had been decided out of order. 

An appeal cannot be taken from the decision of the chair 
on a point of order raised while a vote is being taken. Subse- 
quent action for the correction of an error is possible. 

Sometimes in the proceedings of an assembly, something 
occurs which interferes or seems to interfere with the rights 
or privileges of the assembly as a whole or of one or more 
members. 


QUESTIONS OF PRIVILEGE : 


may then be raised by any member. The form is the same as 
for raising a question of order. Members sometimes rise to 
a question of privilege when the question is really a question 
of order, and sometimes when it is neither a question of order 
nor of privilege, and is therefore not entitled to consideration 
at that time. The presiding officer must decide whether the 
question raised is or is not a question of privilege. An appeal 
may be taken from this decision. Questions of order are those 
which arise from some real or supposed irregularity from a 
parliamentary point of view, such as allowing debate on an 
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undebatable motion or omitting to state a motion which has 
been duly made and seconded. 

Questions of privilege are in gemeral those which arise 
from the whispering or other disorderly conduct of members 
or from unsatisfactory conditions of the room in which the 
meeting is held. 

A question of privilege is higher in rank than a question 
of order, and a question of privilege affecting the assembly 
is higher in rank than one affecting an individual member. 

A question of order and a question of privilege have higher 
rank than any motion except the motions to adjourn and to 
fix the time or place to which to adjourn, and in extreme cases 
may supersede these. 

In general the main motions which come before an as- 
sembly for consideration are peculiar to that particular organ- 
ization, but there are a few main motions which may be ap- 
propriately used in any assembly, and, therefore, deserve men- 
tion here. 


TO ADOPT THE REPORT 
of an officer or of a committee is understood to mean that the 
report is satisfactory, and if the report contain recommenda- 
tions, such a motion, if carried, is equivalent to adopting the 
recommendations, 


TO TAKE FROM THE TABLE 

is the motion which is necessary to bring before an assembly 
for consideration that which was removed from consideration 
by the motion to lay oh the table. It is in order under the 
head of miscellaneous business, at any time when no other 
motion is pending except when it has just been defeated. The 
motion may be made by any member whether he voted for or 
against laying the motion on the table, or even if he were 
not present when the motion to lay on the table was voted 
upon. 

An affirmative vote on the motion to take from the table 
brings the main motion and pending amendments before the 
assembly the same as if the motion to lay on the table had 
never been made. Other motions, such as the motion to 
commit or for the previous question (see list of motions in 
Art. VI.), which may have been pending when the motion to 
lay on the table was carried, receive no further attention. 

A motion may sometimes be made 


TO RESCIND 

or repeal some previous action after the limit of time within 
which reconsideration might have taken place has elapsed. A 
motion to rescind could of course not be made unless it were 
possible to reverse the former action. For instance, if, as a 
result of the action of the assembly, a contract had been entered 
into, to rescind the action of the assembly would not annul the 
contract. 

The motions to adhere, to non-concur, to insist and to 
recede are only used in legislative bodies consisting of two 
branches. 

(To be continued.) 


OPEN PARLIAMENT. 


Is it the duty of the program committee or of the 
printing committee to have the year book printed? 
The by-laws of your society should define the duties of 
each committee. Parliamentary law does not do it for you. 
If notice has been given two weeks in advance that 
a motion to suspend a constitution will be made, does 
it then require a two-thirds vote? 
The provisions of the constitution can never be suspended. 
The constitution may be amended, but never suspended. 


THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DEPARTIIENT. 


Conducted by Viola Price Franklin. 


HAT would your club gain by trying an university 
extension course? 

1. The satisfaction that comes from following a 

guide who has traveled all over the ground before. 

2. A thorough and definite knowledge of the subject 
studied. 

3. A waste of valuable time would be avoided and limited 
time improved to the utmost. 

4. A systematic course would be a great improvement 
over a desultory one. 

5. The ends aimed at would be attained and the horizon 
widened. 

* * * * 

Further reasons may be found in the following points 
gleaned from the speeches made at the recent “Correspondetice- 
Study Conference” held at the University of Chicago: ‘The 
work done by correspondence is even better than that done in 
the class room.” “We all have some leisure, no matter how 
busy we are. Some of it ought to be devoted to self-improve- 
ment. It is our privilege through these correspondence courses 
to provide ourselves with the opportunity for spending it most 
wisely and beneficially.” “Wisdom and skill in the assign- 
ment of work is of fundamental importance. Well-organized 
correspondence work is exceptionally strong in this respect.” 
“When we compare ourselves at the close of a course with our- 
selves at the beginning, we feel like renewing our pledge of 
faith in correspondence work. One has the sense of triumph 
over difficulties overcome; he has the satisfaction of knowing; 
the satisfaction of having gathered his knowledge into one 
organic whole.” “I have wasted a great deal of time in dissi- 
pated reading. I find that the correspondence work disects me 
in a systematic way so that I do not lose energy in this direc- 
tion. It has benefited me in the selection of books. I find 
that the books recommended by the professors of the University 


are genuine helps in every way.” “I consider this work one of 
the most valuable experiences of my life.” 
* * * * 


Mrs. Louise Dickinson Sherman, president of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, sends the following endorsement to our de- 
partment: “I am very sure the Chicago clubs favor the Uni- 
versity Extension movement. How could they fail to endorse 
so valuable an element for the education of the masses? The 
Chicago Woman’s Club has in some of its departments availed 
itself of some of the courses and we are happy in having se- 
cured the co-operation of many of the University Professors in 
giving expert testimony in our study classes.” 

* * * * 


Miss Margaret Baker, a graduate of the University of 
Chicago, and recently professor of English in the Iowa State 
Normal, has just been appointed “to introduce extension work 
in the suburban towns near Chicago and to interview the lead- 
ers of women’s clubs in regard to the plans. . . . Aside 
from directing the work of a number of women’s clubs, Miss 
Baker will organize and conduct classes in literature.” 

* * * * 


LURIA—ACT IV—(Continued from Preceding Issues.) 
Questions prepared by Dr..A. L. Sherman, University of Ne- 
braska. 

1. (a) Of what has been the talk at opening? (b) What 
stress-words in the first paragraph? (c) What effects in this 
stress? And what marked effects besides this stress? (d) What 
effects in Jacopo’s answer? 
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2. (a) What stress in first line of paragraph three? (b) 
What does Puccio mean by “blacks” and “whites”? (c) What 
incident effect through “You build I notice,” etc.? (d) What 
stress in line 12? (e) How do you think Puccio meant to 
end his sentence? 

3. (a) Do you think Jacopo is smoothing over Puccio’s 
refusal to take the commission? (b) In what position indeed 
does Jacopo find himself in relation to both Luria and Flor- 
ence? (¢) What stress in line two of Puccio’s answer? How 
could Puccio and Luria, rivals, have gone thus through the 
ranks—is there any “effect” therein? (e) What means “live 
twice’? (f) What stress in the next line? 

4. (a) What stress in line six from end of paragraph? (b) 
What means “that at the worst’? (d) Is Jacopo now turned 
against Luria? (e) What is the secret of which Puccio speaks? 

5. (a) What stress in line four from end of paragraph? 
(b) What is the spirit of Jacopo’s reply, especially the last 
line? (c) What does Puccio mean in the first line of his re- 
joimder? (d) What in lines five, six? Can you account for 
what follows from line 9 to 17? 

6. (a) What effect in the next two lines and what kind of 
an “effect”? (b) What in “Go, take the curse, etc.”? (c) What 
does he mean by “lost soul’? (d) What means line four be- 
low? (e) What “effect” in “steady soldier’ as applied by the 
speaker to himself? 

7. (a) What means “for worth” line three from end of 
paragraph? Why does he not say “every true soldier’? (c) 
What means “bare” in Husain’s first line? (d) What stress in 
line three below? (e) What means “saw it thou’? 

8. (a) What means “hold thy course, etc.”? (b) Who is 
meant by “they” and “their” below? (c) What “effect” in “Ay, 
Husain’’? 

9. (a) What does Husain protest against in his first nine 
lines? (b) What is the point of the rest? (c) What is the 
thought he leaves unsaid? (d) What “effect” in Luria’s stop- 
ping here? 

10. (a) In next paragraph what would Husain have Luria 
do? or have done? (b) What is really Husain’s answer to 
Luria’s question? (c) What “effect” in Luria’s next question? 
(What does Husain now represent, speak for?) (e) Why does 
he repeat “their dupe’? (Incident effect.) (c) Why does he 
at her words wish Florence destroyed? (d) What point or 
“effect” at the end—‘‘man calls, woman reserves speech’? 

11. (a) What “effect” in line three of Luria’s soliloquy? 
(b) Why does he (line 23) assume he has been to blame? (d) 
Does he know that they feared him? (e) What is, to him, the 
chief mystery? 

12. (a) Expand and correct the text from “my fault” to 
“meditated.” (b) How then does Luria explain his “trial”? (c) 
What the “effect” in “We Moors get blind’? (d) How does 
the illustration of the sun fit here? (e) What means “Another 
morning from my East? (f) What “effect” in “strange” and 
what kind by last classification? 

13. Why does Luria destroy himself? 


“Tdylls of the Sea,” by Frank T. Bullen, repeats the success 
he won with “The Cruise of the Cachalot” without any strain- 
ing of self-conscious art. Mr. Bullen has insight, and he has 
power of presentation—the power of making things vivid and 
interesting. The “deep-sea wonder and mystery” which Kip- 
ling found in “The Cruise of the Cachalot” is appreciable again 
in “Idylls of the Sea.” Calm, shipwreck, the surface and depths 
of the sea, the monsters of the deep, superstition and tales of 
sailors—all find a place in this strange and exciting book. The 
book is sure to have a wide reading. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 


BOOKS. 


E have several times already called the attention 

of our readers to Appleton’s Town and Country 

Library of red paper-covered novels, as being ex-~ 

cellent reading and just as good for town as for 

country reading, which is far more than can be said of the 

average “summer novel.” These books are carefully selected, 

handsomely printed and well bound in strong brick-colored 

paper, and are in every way worthy of addition to the home 
library. 

Among the recent issues in The Town and Country Li- 
brary is “Pharos, the Egyptian,” which is a romance of Egypt. 
There is of course. a love story and a man and a woman, and 
for their background we are finally given a plague-stricken 
world. Pharos is a delightful old wretch with hypnotic powers, 
unlimited wealth and a desire to work out a romantic destiny. 
Mr. Cyril Forrester, who falls in love with the Egyptian’s ward, 
is an artist. Pharos gets him under his influence, inoculates 
him with the ancient Egyptian plague and brings him back 
from the pyramids to Europe. 

“By Berwen Banks” is a charming story of love among 
the Welsh hills and dales, by the author of “Mifanwy.” “Paul 
Carah, Cornishman,” is in the same style, though somewhat 
gloomy in character. “Pursued by the Law” is an excellent 
story of love and law; but in “Madame Izan” we find a peculiar 
fascination. It is an Oriental story, and along with the ac- 
counts of travel there runs one of the most alluring love stories 
that has been issued this season. The character of the heroine 
is sO uncommon that it will hardly answer to say her portrayal 
is true to life, but certainly it is true to the best inner life. 

Quite different in every way is “A Cosmopolitan Comedy,” 
a sparkling, up-to-date story of Paris, New York and the 
Cuban war. There is plenty of adventure and a charming love 
story told in a bright and clever style that holds the interest 
thsoughout the book. The next in the series is “The Game and 
the Candle,” by Rhoda Broughton, an author whose name 
on the title page ensures the sale of thousands of copies. John 
Bloundelle-Burton is another English author who has made 
an enviable name for himself, and in “Fortune’s My Foe,” he 
has given us a breezy, well-sustained tale of more than ordinary 
power, with strong dramatic situations. “The Kingdom of 
Hate” forms number 267 of this series, and is written by T. 
Gallon, whose other books have been, and still are, popular. 
In this volume he shows even greater imaginative powers than 
ever. The story is wonderfully stirring and effective, but high 
in tone and artistic in its development. The last in the series, 
up.to the present writing, is “Dr. Nikola’s Experiment,” by 
the same writer who gave us “Pharos, the Egyptian” and “Dr. 
Nikola.” In the last volume Mr. Boothby brings in the hero 
of his former successful novel, and weaves him into even greater 
mysteries than we met him under before. For those who love 
the startling and the supernatural, no better novel can be 
recommended. The Town and Country Library is issued semi- 
monthly by D. Appleton & Co., New York, and may be sub- 
scribed to at $12 per year, or fifty cents a volume. 


The same firm has reissued Hall Caine’s “The Scape-Goat,” 
which was so popular when it came out first seven years ago. 
Mr. Caine was not satisfied with it, as it then appeared, hur- 
ried through a serial condition into book form while he wae 
too ill to revise it. Now he has gone over it very carefully and 
rewritten portions of the story, so that it is practically new, 
and the hosts of admirers of this gifted author will find fresh 
pleasure in reading this new and authorized edition of “The 
Scape-Goat.”’ 
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A recent book issued by the Appletons, too, is “Love 
Among the Lions,” by F. Anstey. The story concerns a young 
man who wins the heart of a lady who is pining to become 
the heroine of a sensation. The brilliant idea strikes her that 
she can become the heroine of the hour by being married in a 
lion’s cage, and she imposes this condition upon her unhappy 


lover. Hus efforts to appear courageous and his final defection 
lead to many excruciating situations. It is an absurd book, but 
amusing. 


Conan Doyle’s last book is so entirely different from any 
of his previous works that it is difficult to believe he wrote 
it, remembering his wonderful “Sherlock Holmes’ Stories,” 
“The Refugees,” ‘““Uncle Bernac,” etc., but this only shows his 
great versatility. “A Duet with an Occasional Chorus” is well 
named, as it is the simple love story of two people who love 
and marry and go to housekeeping. It has beauty and sym- 
metry of expression, and a lightness and grace never once dis- 
turbed. Dr. Doyle is too true a romancer not to appreciate all 
the delicate charm and witchery which attend real love and 
characterize all its varying notes. Dr. Doyle has written a 
fascinating romance. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


“The Mormon Prophet” is a novel of uncommon interest 
and having an antique setting. In this book Miss Lily Dougall 
has told, in strongly dramatic form, the story of Joseph Smith 
and of the growth of the Church of the Latter-Day Saints, 
which has again come prominently before the public through 
the election of a polygamist to Congress. Miss Dougall has 
handled her subject with consummate skill. She has rightly 
seen that this man’s life contained splendid material for a his- 
torical novel. And she has given this modern generation a 
strong conception of what early Mormonism really meant to its 
followers. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


For young people, a new “Oliver Optic” has arisen in the 
person of Edward Stratemeyer, whose “Old Glory Series” 
began with “Under Dewey at Manila.” The latest of his books 
is “Fighting in Cuban Waters,” and gives in the style of boy’s 
fiction the details of the principal battles in the war between 
this country and Spain. The minutest particulars are told in 
such a way that the average youth becomes interested in read- 
ing them, whereas if they were given to him in the form of 
a scientific or an official statement of the facts, without any- 
thing to relieve their “dryness,” he would throw the book 
aside. It is well written and the series is worth the attention 
of every young reader. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


Sophie May’s books for girls have long been accepted by 
the girls themselves as the best that can be found. Her latest 
is “Pauline Wyman,” and in it the author has drawn a typical 
New Engiand girl whose strong and beautiful character is 
developed by her environment. How she overcomes unfavor- 
able surroundings, her experience in teaching school, the in- 
teresting circumstances in a young girl's life, are all told with 
the same originality and freshness which have drawn a multi- 
tude of young people to the author’s previous work. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston.) 


Mary Hartwell Catherwood long ago took her position 
among the leading women writers of this country, and each 
new book of hers is greeted by thousands of admirers in all 
parts of the country. Her last book is “The Queen of the 
Swamp,” a collection of short stories, mostly depicting middle 
western experiences. Some of the stories describe phases of 
American life that have now entirely passed away. The inci- 


dents of country life figure most largely in the little romances 
and are delicately and cleverly invested with pathos and humor. 
The literary style is pure, graceful and pleasing, and the stories, 
while not of intricate plot, pique the curiosity to the end. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) © 


In “Latitude 19” we have “A Romance of the West Indies 
in the Year of Our Lord 1820. Being a faithful account and 
true, of the painful adventures of the Skipper, the Bo’s’n the 
Smith, the Mate, and Cynthia.” By Mrs. Schuyler Crownin- 
shield. Like most of her stories it has an undeniable charm. 
It is a novel of incident, of the open air, of the sea, the shore, 
the mountain egrie, and of breathing, living entities, who deal 
with Nature at first hand. The adventures described are novel 
and interesting. Packed with incidents, infused with humor 
and wit, and faithful to the types introduced, this book will 
surely appeal to the large audience which already admire Mrs. 
Crowninshield’s work. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


“Social Ideals in English Literature,” by Vida M. Scudder, 
is a very condensed and thoughtful review of the progress of 
social ideals in our parent English literature. Beginning with 
Piers Plowman and the Utopia of Sir Thomas Moore, she 
passes on to consider the growth of the middle classes in the 
17th century, and ends this part of the volume with a chapter 
on the vacuity and aimlessness of the age of Swift. The fore- 
going is called the age of the forefathers. With part second 
she enters the England of our fathers, beginning with the 
work of Dickens and Thackeray. From this stage she traces 
the rapidly changing state of social ideals down to our own 
day. In the England of Dickens and Thackeray she sees an 
unthinking outcry against social wrongs, without any deep 
sense of remedy beyond the existing order. With the work of 
Carlyle, Ruskin and Mathew Arnold, she finds the awakening 
which is to remedy the wrongs of society. Each in his own 
way strives for the same end. Through modern industrialism 
the old forms of servitude had given way to a new and scarcely -— 
less barbarous obliteration of the individual, and it is the object 
of each to restore the individual to himself. Arnold according 
to Miss Scudder inclined strongly toward the socialistic state; 
and he alone of the three seemed to realize what the public 
schools woald do for England. For this service to England 
no one has yet given Arnold due credit. She is safe to say that 
this one agency has done more to cure the ills of which all 
the people of England have complained than all other agencies 
combined. The book ends with a chapter on contemporary 
England, including the Christian socialism of Kingsley and 
Maurice, and the decided tendency toward sympathy and co- 
operation, as practical cures for the ills of the masses. Instead 
of theorizing on the causes of poverty and crime, the man of 
today goes into a settlement and learns the exact nature of the 
disease, as well as its treatmeat by means of human sympathy. 
George Eliot is given the credit of having begun this move- 
ment, in literature, by her ardent sympathy for all the condi- 
tions of mankind, as revealed in her novels. The book is often 
very deft in characterizing the immense number of well known 
personages who appear in its list of social reformers. The 
effect is very suggestive and often illuminating. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


The editor of this department desires to state that while 
she is glad to receive miscellany for examination at all times, it 
is impossible for her to return a verdict on unsolicited articles 
for several weeks at least. Contributors will, therefore, please 


be patient. 


The Club Woman, $1.00 a year. 
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General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


LIST OF OFFICERS: 


President, Recording Secretary, 
MRS. EMMA A. FOX, 
21 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Corresponding Secretary, Auditor, 
MRS. G. W. KENDRICK, Jr., 
3507 Baring Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MRS. WILLIAM B. LOWE, 
513 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Vice-President, 
MRS. SARAH S. PLATT, 
Hotel Metropole, Denver, Colo. 


Treasurer, 
MRS. PHILIP N. MOORE, 
1520 Mississippi Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. C. P. BARNES, 
1026 3rd Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky. 


THE GENERAL FEDERATION. 


Mrs. William B. Lowe of Atlanta, president of the G. F. 
W C.,, has called a meeting of the honorary members of the 
Federation who live in Paris, in order to confer with them con- 
cerning the work of organizing clubs there. Meantime the 
special committee, with Mrs. William Tod Helmuth as chair- 
man, appointed by Mrs. Lowe to take charge of the Paris Ex- 
position exhibit, are working on their plans and will soon be 
ready to make some announcements of interest. There will 
be a local committee in Paris to attend to the details of arrange- 
ment. Mrs. Lowe will not return until the very last of this 


month. 


My Dear Miss Winslow: 

The following clubs have just been admitted into the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Charles Dickens Club, Mariette, Wis. Mrs. Charles E. 


Nichols, president. 
Authors’ Club, Zanesville, O. Mrs. L. V. Black, presi- 


dent. 

The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, Coshocton, 
O. Mrs. E. A. Camahan, president. 

The Fortnightly Junior Club, Fort Smith, Ark. Miss Mary 


Knox Gatlin, president. ? 
Sincerely yours, 
Minnie M. Kendrick, 


Corresponding Secretary. 


My Dear Miss Winslow: 
I was at the Council Meeting in Philadelphia and I can 


assure you there was general satisfaction expressed at the action 
of the board in adopting The Club Woman as the official organ 
of the G. F. of W. C. It is a magazine we are all proud of, 
and state presidents are especially thankful for. I wish every 
club woman in Wisconsin would subscribe, for their Federation 
spirit would be greatly increased thereby.—Mrs. Ella Hoes 


Neville, president Wisconsin State Federation. 


“In view of the voluminous correspondence required, not 
only from the secretary but also from the president, the execu- 
tive board has found it advisable to appoint a club paper. Here- 
after many things, hitherto sent out in letters and circulars, 
will be laid before the clubs in the official magazine, The Club 
Woman, published in Boston. When it is remembered that all 
club officers serve without pay, this method of lightening their 
labors should be cheerfully accepted and made use of by the 
clubs.” Mrs. James Humphrey, Kansas State President, in 


Topeka Daily Capital. 


Mrs. Emma A. Fox, after her visit in Boston following the 
Philadelphia Council, went to Ambherstburg, Ontario, for a 
month's rest. 


Don’t forget to renew. 


STATE FEDERATION NEWS. 
ARKANSAS. 


Says Mrs. Frederick Hanger, the State President, in the 
new Arkansas Year-book: “It is hoped that every club wo- 
man will realize that the keynote to success in the State work 
is through individual responsibility and practical co-operation. 
The do-nothing club, and the club with only a programmed 
and papered past to point to, are both out of tune with the 
tenor of the times. When every club woman helps herself, her 
club, and her community to enjoy her best efforts for the bet- 
terment of humanity, then the Arkansas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs will have other than alphabetical reasons for being placed 
very near the top in the roll call of the General Federation of 


Women’s Clubs.” 
Following is the report of the Committee on Education 


and Publication: 

“It is not so much to our neighbor’s interest as to our 
own that we love him,” was said by a wise man. Therefore, it 
is not so much to our neighbor’s interest as to our own that 
we educate him. 

When the education work of Arkansas is varied, practical 
and vitalizing, great results may be anticipated. Let the Ar- 
kansas club women be alive to the necessities of the hour, and 
join in an earnest unified effort to do positive work for this 
cause. Merely formulating programmes will leave us at the 
close of the present Federation year at the starting point. Let 
us conscientiously strive to accomplish as well as discuss this, 
the most important work in the present advancement of the 
State, socially, morally and intellectually. As one means to 
this end, how many clubs in the State will agree to solicit books 
and magazines as the nucleus of a traveling library, to be sent 
into remote sections where countless women and children 
never see a book or periodical? 

The committee ask of the club women of Arkansas the 
consideration and furthering of the following suggestions: 

(1). Locate, if possible, our educational weakness. 

(2). To provide works of art for the schoolroom. 

(3). Encourage the establishment of kindergartens in 
every hamlet in the State. 

(4). Stimulate business methods in club women, with re- 
spect to prompt correspondence and punctuality in keeping en- 


gagements. 
(5). Let interest be focused upon the child as the future 


guardian of our civilization. 
(6). Encourage music, sewing, and domestic science in 


our public schools. 
(7). Advocate a chair of pedagogy in State colleges. 


(8). Investigate sanitary condition of local schools, and 
seek to create higher ideals for home and school. 

(9). Let each club in the Federation establish during the 
present year at least one traveling library. 

(10). Let each club elect an educational secretary who 
will, as the point of contact between clubs and committee on 
education, push this work, and report results to chairman of 
this committee quarterly. 
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The committee further recommend the frequent and gen- 
eral discussion of educational topics at club meetings, and sug- 
gest the following subjects: 

(1). The educative value of reading for children. 


(2). Study of Arkansas tax and school laws. 

(3). Educational influence and work of women’s clubs. 
(4). The training of charity workers. 

(5). The growth of education in the United States during 


the nineteenth century. 

(6). The educational value of music and the results of 
compulsory musical instruction. 

(7). The educational value of newspapers. 

(8). The importance of schools for special training in cor- 
rect composition. 

(9). Abolition of corporal punishment in our schools. 

(10). Cultivate the speaking as well as the singing voice, 
and thus help obliterate the American voice as recognized 
abroad. | 

(11). The necessity for an industrial institute and college 
for girls in Arkansas. 


(12). Influence of history and civics in formation of 
character. 
(13). How does the Arkansas system of education com- 


pare with that of New York or Massachusetts? 
C. Wallace Carothers, 


Clara Davis Martin, 
Mrs. J. H. Hinemon. 


MINNESOTA. 


The work of the Federation in Minnesota is constantly 
increasing in power and in benefit, and in order that more 
women may come into immediate touch with its workings, and 
into a helpful and sympathetic contact with each other, the idea 
of district Federations, such as have been found practical in 
some of her sister states, has just been taken up. It was 
found, upon looking over the field that there were hundreds 
of women who, through lack of time or. money, or interest, 
had never attained either a meeting of the general Federation, 
or of their own state body. It was felt also that the advantages 
of these larger organizations would be appreciated by a larger 
number of the women, if they were once brought into actual con- 
tact with the work. Southern Minnesota first took up this 
idea, and the vice-president of the second district decided to 
make the attempt to organize her district. 

This covered so large a space, however, that it was soon 
found that it would be as hard for many people to reach a 
meeting held in the opposite end of their own district, as to 
attend a state meeting; so the district was subdivided into 
three portions. On May 25th and 26th the western of these 
subdivisions held its first meeting, formed its organization, 
gave very interesting programs, and made arrangements for 
its regular annual meeting in May, Igoo. 

On May 31st and June Ist the central portion met at Sleepy 
Eye, also adopted a constitution, and held several very inter- 
esting sessions. At both of these places very delightful social 
features were interspersed, in the way of receptions and similar 
functions, 

It is probable that the third subdivision of this district will 
hold a convention in the early autumn, as soon as clubs begin 
their season’s work; then if good reports of these are presented 
at the annual meeting of the state body in October, probably 
other districts will see the benefit of this work, and follow the 
example thus set them. The constitution adopted by these or- 
ganizations follows in the main that of the State Federation, 
and so largely that of the General. One of the most warmly 


discussed questions that arose in the inception of the work 


was as to whether these district Federations should be formed 
only from clubs belonging to the State Federation, or should 
also admit to their membership outside clubs of whom there 
was almost an equal number represented in the attendance. 
After a great deal of discussion, it was decided, however, and 
we think logically, that it should consist only of federated clubs. 
While the other clubs in the locality would always be welcome 
to attend all meetings, and even entitled to floor privileges, they 
could not join these sub-Federations until they had affiliated 
themselves with the parent body. 

The only reason these clubs could give for not having 
previously joined their State Federation, was that they could 
see nothing in it for them; forgetting that there are two reasons 
for joining a body of this sort; the first, what you get; the 
second, what you can give. By making this ruling, and show- 
ing them the good to be derived from their local organization, 
they may possibly be taught that there is good to be gained 
from a membership in the larger bodies. 

One club that had not hitherto joined the State Federation 
became interested in the work, and applied for admission to 
it on the spot, that it might thus become one of the charter 
members of its district organization. The meeting at Sleepy 
Eye was attended and most eloquently addressed by Miss 
Margaret J. Evans, the State president; and both meetings were 
attended and addressed by Mrs. H. A. Tomlinson, vice-presi- 
dent of the second district, and Mrs. C. E. Conant, State cor- 
responding secretary.—Edith M. Conant, Wells, Minn. 


KANSAS. 


Some years since the management of the Chautauqua As- 
sembly at Ottawa, Kansas, instituted a new department called 
“The Woman’s Council,” and placed Mrs. Noble Prentis in 
charge. It was a case of the right woman in the right place, 
and the department has grown constantly in numbers and in- 
terest. 

Two years ago a hall was built for the council, and by a 
unanimous vote of the assembly named Prentis Hall. In this 
hall, during the session just closed at 4 p. m. each day the club 
women have gathered to listen to and discuss papers on subjects 
of special interest to them. 

Patriotic teaching, domestic science and industrial educa- 
tion were ably presented, and the enthusiastic reception of the 
latter foreshadows its early adoption as a necessary part of the 
curriculum of our public school system. 

The proposed reorganization of the G. F. W. C. was a 
favorite topic in conferences both formal and informal. Mrs. 
James Humphrey, president of K. S. S. S. F., stated the ques- 
tion as presented at the meeting of the Executive Council in 
Philadelphia. In her opinion it was the Executive Council of 
the General Federation, or business body, that alone neeeded 
restriction. And this might be accomplished by making state 
presidents only eligible to sit with the officers of the General 
Federation. The convention might still admit presidents and 
delegates from individual clubs, thus retaining their sympathy 
and co-operation. This view, after being considered from every 
point, met with general approval. 

It was held that meetings of delegates in different halls to 
listen to papers and discussions was unobjectionable, and that 
only the business required to be transacted in one place. And 
that as delegates do not expect private entertainment, large 
numbers in attendance would be rather an object to the cities 
chosen as places of meeting. In support of this, attention was 
called to the Endeavor Societies and to the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Informal conferences were held every morning in the re- 
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ception room of the headquarters tent, and women from all 
parts of the state took advantage of the opportunity to meet 
with the new president of the State Federation, Mrs. James 
Humphrey, and also with the late president, Mrs. S. R. Peters. 
Both were ready to give the benefits of their experience to 
the new clubs and also to those desiring to form clubs in their 
town or neighborhood. Mrs. Peters is largely interested in 
district Federations at present. 


WASHINGTON. 


The Washington State Federation held its third annual 
mecting June 20, 21, 22, at Seattle. The more nearly perfect 
the plan, the less noisy and self-assertive the achievement; and 
so much had been so well done beforehand by the various com- 
mitteees of the Seattle City Federation that all local arrange- 
ments seemed to “go” themselves, though efficient women, 
waiting wherever help might possibly be needed, suggested the 


‘motive power behind the quiet machinery. From welcome to 


goodbye, we club-women were most charmingly entertained 
and went home with hands full of pretty souvenirs and hearts 
of pleasant memories. 

- The convention was held in the commodious auditorium 
of the First Presbyterian Church, which was fragrant with many 
flowers and bright with “Old Glory”; while the Federation 
motto, “To increase light,’”’ and its emblem, the four-leaved 
clover, were conspicuously placed. Delicious luncheons were 
served every noon in the church parlors, thus giving opportu- 
nity for acquaintance, and saving valuable time,—since Seattle 
is a city scattered over many hills. 

The attendance upon convention was large from the begin- 
ning, all sessions being open. The Tuesday morning meet- 
ing, including roll call and reports of all officers and com- 
mittees, closed two minutes ahead of program time. In the 
literary sessions, each paper was limited to fifteen minutes 
and each speaker in discussion to three minutes; and our rigor- 
ous timekeeper seldom had opportunity to rap the limit. Now 
that the first W. S. F. W. C. president has relinquished the 
gavel to her successor, she may be permitted to record her 
pride in the ability of Washington women to write and speak 
forcefully, knowing how and when to stop; and always to hold 
themselves, even during perplexing business sessions, to cour- 
teous self-control. 

The educational session on Tuesday afternoon was es- 
pecially helpful. Two suggestive papers were read and dis- 
cussed, one on “The Kindergarten as a Remedial Agency,” 
by Miss Olive Norton, Tacoma’s free kindergarten director; 
the other on “Manual Training and Household Economics in 
our Public Schools,” by Dr. Ella J. Fifield, former president 
of Tacoma school board. Then followed a symposium of the 
educational work done by three sister State Federations, IIli- 
nois, Massachusetts and Wisconsin. 

On Tuesday evening a largely attended reception was given 
the visitors in the parlors of the Rainier Grand Hotel. It was 
a pleasant proof of popular interest in Federation work. 

Wednesday morning session was given to two minute 
reports from clubs, and the report of State Chairman of Corre- 
pondence G. F. W. C., Mrs. Eva W. Gove, which followed 
by a careful discussion of the suggested reorganization of Gen- 
eral Federation and increase of revenue to its treasury. Re- 
sults of this discussion will be formally reported to G. F. W. C. 
Council. 

In our state we attempt to collate and preserve facts of 
local historical interest, and on Wednesday afternoon Miss 
Grace Isaacs read a valuable paper entitled “Eastern Washing- 
ton in Early Days.” Young as our commonwealth is, it has a 


stirring history, and cherishes the memory of its historic foun- 
ders. The president's address followed Miss Isaac’s paper. Its 
title, “Retrospect and Prospect,” sufficiently indicates its pur- 
port. Much good music, both vocal and instrumental, en- 
livened our literary sessions, but I will claim space to speak 
only of our Federation song. Its words, written by Mrs. Ella 
Higginson, have had wide circulation through the press, under 
the title, “The Four-Leaved Clover.” Several of our club 
women submitted excellent original music for the poem, the 
choice of the committee falling upon a graceful four-part song 
by Mrs. Winchester of Hiyu-Wawa Club, Snohomish. This 
song was exquisitely rendered for the first time on Wednesday 
afternoon by St. Cecilia Club of Tacoma. We are glad to claim 
both poem and music as our very own, since Mrs. Higginson 
is an honorary member of our Federation. 


Wednesday evening’s program, except its beautiful music by 
members of our own clubs, was yielded wholly to our invited 
guests. The opening paper, “A Voice from our First Gov- 
ernor's Home,” by Mrs. Kate Stevens Bingham, a daughter 
of Governor Isaac I. Stevens and director of Portland, Ore- 
gon, Woman’s Club, was a most delightful linking of extracts 
from her mother’s diary. Mrs. Stevens is a gifted, cultured 
woman, and we listened with great interest to her vivid pictures 
of early territorial life on the shores of Puget Sound. Follow- 
ing this paper “A Study in Gossip” was read, written by our 
favorite Washington author, Mrs. Ella Higginson. Whether 
or not Mrs. Higginson draws from real life, she puts ‘real 
people” into the sketches, and many of us were sure we had 
known the three busy gossips whom she portrayed. Professor 
Franklin B. Gault, first president of Idaho State University, 
closed the program with an address on “The Club Woman's 
Movement from a Man’s Standpoint.” If we could always 
“see oursels as ithers see us,” through eyes as discriminating 
and as charitable as his, the knowledge of our weakness as 
well as our strength would simply stir us to more strenuous 
effort. 


Tuesday morning brought election of officers. Our con- 
stitution prohibits “the second term,” and the present board 
of directors is wholly new. It was conceded beforehand that 
Seattle must have the next president; but, between the three 
candidates whom her clubs presented, the election was closely 
contested, yet wholly without bitterness. Final choice fell upon 
Mrs. Kate Turner Holmes, for three successive terms president 
of Seattle’s largest club, the Woman’s Century. Her address 
is 310 Thirtieth avenue, South, Seattle, Wash. Writing, as I 
do, from a quiet summer retreat, I have not the full list of 
newly-elected officers at hand, but it will doubtless soon be 
reported to The Club Woman. 


In deserved recognition of the women’s interest of our 
Washington club mother, Mrs. Abbie H. H. Stuart of Olympia, 
she was unanimously elected honorary president of our State 
Federation. 


At close of this very successful convention the outgoing 
board of directors passed on to its successors a live, solvent, 
harmonious and well-established State Federation. Organized 
in September, 1896, with twenty-two clubs, we now number 


fifty-five, and the opening of club year will bring at least two 


accessions. We are the only State Federation on the Pacific 
Slope, and leagues away from our nearest sister; yet we still 
belong to the great G. F. W. C. family. And, living as we do, 
in “the best room” of our continent, with its great front door 
opening westward toward the marvellous Orient, we are reas- 
onably sure that our Eastern sisters would not be ashamed of 
their far-off relative, if they could only see us “at home.” 


Amy P. S. Stacy, First P-esident W. S. F. W. C. 
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The new officers of the Washington State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs are: Mrs. K. T. Holmes, president; Mrs. M. 
M. Brown, Ist vice-president; Mrs. Ashenfelter, 2d vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Maring, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Elwood, 
recording secretary; Mrs. M. S. Thompson, treasurer; Miss 
Grace Isaacs, auditor; Mrs. Hall, 1st trustee; Mrs. Carusi, 2d 
trustee, 

Mrs. A. H. H. Stuart, the retiring treasurer, “mother” of 
the oldest club in the northwest and of the club movement in 
Washington, who refused to accept any office, was made hon- 
orary president of the State Federation. Mrs. Amy Stacy, the 
retiring president, was accorded the same honor. There are 
now 55 clubs in the Federation. 


GEORGIA. 


The clock struck twelve for the Georgia Federation when 
the Chairman on Education accepted the State School Superin- 
tendent’s invitation to address the County School Commission- 
ers of the state in convention assembled. The meeting was 
held in Atlanta in the Howse of Representatives. The 
earnestness of the club women so impressed the commissioners 
that all expressed themselves as delighted, and many sent in 
lists of names of prominent women they desired the club 
women to communicate with in’order to organize more clubs. 
The Chairman of Club Extension will give her time to that 
work this summer. Other states may have better schools and 
larger Federations, but no state can show a more earnest body 
of men that the Georgia School Commissioners or a more 
energetic body of women than the Georgia club women. 

Now that these two forces have met and agreed to work in 
harmony all other states and Federations must look to their 
laurels. 

The State Farm and Garden Committee expect to have a 
most excellent exhibit at the State Fair to be held in Atlanta 
next fall. 

It is hoped to thus bring many country women in touch 
with the club work. 

The library work of Georgia is growing rapidly, every day 
showing the need for renewed exertion on the part of the club 
women. 

The State Art Committee is also inaugurating a great work 
in sending traveling picture galleries to accompany the travel- 
ing libraries. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The second annual meeting of the South Carolina Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs was held in Chester from June 13 to 
16. A meeting of the state executive committee on Tuesday 
morning opened the week. The convention assembled in the 
Chester Opera House on Wednesday morning, when Mrs. Paul 
Hemphill of Chester made a very graceful address of wel- 
come in behalf of the Chester club women, and this was very 
appropriately responded to by Mrs. M. N. Coleman, president 
of the South Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. 
W. B. Lowe, president of the General Federation, was present 
at this meeting and was introduced to the convention. She 
was so enthusiastic in her appeal to join the General Federa- 
tion that the convention decided that the South Carolina Fed- 
eration would unite with the General Federation, although the 
delegates were not prepared to make such a decision. Three- 
minute reports were made from twenty-five clubs. 

The convention decided to adopt the State motto as the 
Federation motto—‘Animis opibusque parati’”—to use the 
State colors—blue and white—and to use the palmetto instead 
of a flower. 


The “Keystone,” a woman’s journal published in Charles- 
ton, was adopted as the official organ. This action was 
most appropriate, as the journal is edited by two Charleston 
club women and aims to be the exponent of woman’s work in 
South Carolina. It is the only journal in South Carolina pub- 
lished exclusively by women. 

After electing the following officers the convention ad- 
journed to meet in Charleston next year: 

President, Mrs. M. N. Coleman, Seneca, S. C.; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. T. Sumpter Means, Spartanburg; recording sec- 
tary, Miss Louisa Poppenheim, Charleston; corresponding sec- 
retary, Miss Mary Hemphill, Abbeville; treasurer, Miss E. J. 
Roach, Rock Hill; auditor, Mrs. M. P. Gridley, Greenville. 

The following papers were read during the convention: 

“The Benefits of Federation,” by Mrs. W. B. Lowe, presi- 
dent General Federation; “Library Extension Through Travel- 
ling Libraries,” Mrs. Eugene B. Heard of Georgia; ‘Care of 
the Body,” by Mrs. E. G. McCabe of Georgia; Address on 
Education, by Mrs. James Adams of Seneca, S. C.; discussion, 
“Shall Women Serve on School Boards,” by Miss Louise Mc- 
Fadden of Chester and Miss Ida McCullough of Walhalla, 
S. C.; “Individual Responsibility,” by Mrs. M. P. Gridley 
of Greenville, S. C.; “How Shall We Use the Club,” by Miss 
Louisa Poppenheim of Charleston; address on “Free Kinder- 
garten,” by Mrs. Ida M. Twing of Charleston; “Library Ex- 
tension,” by Mrs. L. J. Blake of Spartansburg; “Relation of 
Library to the State, Including Library Legislation for Both 
Support and Control,” by Miss H. Thomkins of Greenville; 
Discussion of Library Extension, by Mrs. G. B. White of 
Chester and Mrs. Gilliam of Spartansburg, S. C. 

The social side was by no means neglected, as the delegates 
were the recipients of a handsome reception at the residence 
of Mrs. S. M. Jones, drives around the city, a reception by 
the Commercial and Manufacturers’ Club in their beautiful 
club room; a spectacular performance, ‘March of the Centu- 
ries,” by the “Sin Norulve Club” of Chester, and a handsome 
banquet (given by the Chester Club) which enlivened the fol- 
lowing toasts: 

“The Club Woman,” Miss May Hemphill; “Man,” Miss 
Kate Gaston; “Matrimony,” Miss Louisa Poppenheim; 
“Chester,” Miss Louise McFadden; “General Federation,’ 
Miss Azalea Willis; ““Chester’s Hospitality,” Mrs. M. P. Grid- 
ley. Chester can be proud of the way in which she managed 
the convention, and the South Carolina Federation can feel that 
it has made great strides in one year. | 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The fourth Annual Field meeting of the New Hampshire 
Federation will be held at North Conway, Sept. 27 to 30 in- 
clusive. The programme is not yet fully arranged. The meet- 
ings will be held as much as possible in the evenings, thus 
giving the members an opportunity through the days of taking 
excursions and enjoying the beauties of nature, for which 
North Conway is famous. 

The first evening, Wednesday, September 27, a reception 
will be held at the Kearsarge House. Thursday evening, Sep- 
tember 28, there will be an out door stereopticon exhibition. 
Friday, September 29, an excursion through Crawford Notch 
has been arranged. Other attractions are being planned for, 
and several more features will be added to the programme. 

Every effort is being made by the members of the North 
Conway Woman’s Club to make this Field Meeting a success, 
and it is hoped that a large number of New Hampshire club 
women will attend. Katherine L. Runnells, 

Cor. Secretary N. H. Federation. 
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KENTUCKY. 


One of the most important features of work done by the 
Kentucky State Federation is that in connection with travel- 
ing libraries. A committee was first appointed for this purpose 
in 1896 and they now have twenty-four strong wooden cases, 
each thirty inches high, twenty inches wide, and ten inches 
deep, filled with carefully selected books, averaging fifty-five 
volumes to the case; in all, 1,300 volumes. There are six 
circuits, including twenty-two mountain towns in sixteen dif- 
ferent counties. The location of these libraries in private resi- 
dences, school houses, mountain churches, post offices and 


mining camp indicates the vocation of the librarians who have 


made effectual this work. The annual reports sent in by these 
librarians are most encouraging. 

A “traveling picture gallery” is their latest idea, their idea 
being to collect pictures suitable for the schools and homes 
in the mountains, such as inexpensive prints, photographs of 
masterpieces, and unobjectionable chromos. 

These will have a short typewritten sketch of the artist and 
subject—when necessary—attached to the bottom of the pic- 
ture behind the glass. These pictures are to be packed in boxes 
made for the purpose, with partitions suitably placed, and sent 
supplemental to the book case. These pictures are to be loaned 
out for two weeks, just as the books are, or longer when 
needed. 

The committee who have in hand this valuable work are 
Mrs. C. P. Barnes, Louisville; Mrs. L. C. Willis, Shelbyville; 
Miss Katherine R. Pettet, Lexington. 


WISCONSIN. 


Club work in Wisconsin is to be more active than ever this 
year, and as soon as the club season is fairly open the local 
committee will begin to make definite preparations for the 
Biennial at Milwaukee next June. 

Mrs. Charles S. Morris of Berlin, the former president of 
the State Federation, is president of the Wisconsin State Li- 
brary Association, which held its summer meeting at Madison 
August 24-26. There were plenty of outings, picnics and camp- 
fires, and at the sessions there were several interesting talks and 
discussions on numerous subjects—among them those ap- 
pertaining to library administration, the use of libraries from 
the borrower’s standpoint, “library cranks” and book agents, 
the progress and the present outlook of library work in Wis- 
consin, children’s reading, library trustees, library assistants, 
contact with the public, the American Library Association, and 
the collecting of periodicals. 


NEBRASKA. 


The executive board of the Nebraska Federation held a 
session June 30 in Lincoln, with the president, Mrs. S. C. Lang- 
weorthy, in the chair. The special work before the committee 
at this meeting was the completion of arrangements for the 
annual meeting to be held at York October Io, 11, 12, 1899. 

The reports of the various committees certainly indicate 
that much time and thought are being expended that both 
benefit and pleasure may accrue to those in attendance at the 
fall meeting. An afternoon and evening session will be given 
to the work of the musical department, which promises to 
afford a true feast for music lovers. Arrangements are afoot 
for an effective art display in connection with other interesting 
features which will result from the co-operation of the art com- 


mittee. 
An effort is being made to secure Miss French (Octave 


Thanet) as one of the speakers during the meeting. 
The names of the Wakefield Women’s Club, North Omaha 
Women’s Club and Acme Women’s Club of Tecumseh, were 


admitted to membership. 

Judging from present appearances, the meeting of next 
month bids fair to be most interesting and profitable to all in 
attendance at its sessions. 


MISSOURI. 


The Missouri Federation has just issued a valuable book- 
let on Household Economics, through its committee, Mrs. 
Maude H. Lacy, Old Orchard; Mrs. W. K. James, St. Joseph, 
and Mrs. Mary P. Wallace, Lebanon. The first part presents 
a strong plea for making this subject prominent in club work, 
and the last part gives a practical and thorough outline of study 
in Household Economics. This covers the relation of house- 
hold economics to life, the building of the home, sanitation, 
nutrition, the chemistry of cookery and the nutritive value of 
various foods, a study of economy, conservation of energy, 
sanitary cleaning, finance in the home, personal hygiene, do- 
mestic service and the child in the home. This is supplemented 
by a club study program in household science prepared by Mrs. 
W. E. Fischel. 


DISTRICT FEDERATIONS. 
To The Club Woman: 

I was the first to form a plan for a district convention in 
Wisconsin, so I will answer your question about district Fed- 
erations. Each congressional district,—ten in all,—has a vice- 
president, elected biennially, she being a member of the execu- 
tive board of State Federation. 

The first district convention was held in Racine, by invita- 
tion of the Woman’s Club. It was thought wise not to form an 
organization, as that would multiply duties, business and ex- 
penses, so while there have been held five district conventions 
since March 8th, 1898, there are no district Federations as in- 
dependent bodies. The vice-president merely issues a call to 
both federated and unfederated clubs in her district, asking them 
to send representatives; this has been done so far upon the 
invitation of some club or city Federation which pays all ex- 
penses and entertains the visitors. In one instance two districts 
held a joint convention. The topics brought before the meet- 
ing are club methods, the aims and work of State Federation 
committees, matters of local interest, in fact the one-day con- 
vention resembles a condensed biennial. 

There were eight federated clubs in the first district when 
the first convention was held; after the second, one year later, 
there are sixteen, but the increase in membership is only a 
small part of the benefit derived from these gatherings. The 
plan brings conventions within the reach of many women who 
cannot even attend annuals, much less biennials; acqueintapces 
are made, enthusiasm for concerted action is aroused, informa- 
tion as to successful methods is spread throughout the district 
and the club movement is transformed from a mysterious thing 
afar, in which a few strange, notable women are engaged, into 
a real local, tangible matter. 

M. W. Hopper, 
Former vice-president of 1st District, W. S. F. of W. C. 


“Wherever I am I cannot get along without The Club 
Woman. I congratulate you on your success during the last 
year, and with best wishes for the future.’”’Mrs. William H. Mc- 
Henry, Chairman State Correspondence for Arkansas. 
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PERSONALS. 


Mrs. Edward Rotan, state chairman for Texas and ex- 

president of the Texas Federation, has been spending the sum- 

mer at Gloucester, Mass. With her was Mrs. Katherine Scurry 
Terrell, the well-known club woman of Texas. 


Rev. Florence Kollock Crocker, whose brilliant sermon at 
Denver last Biennial is remembered by so many club women, 
is coming to Boston next month to speak before the General 
Convention of Universalists, and can be engaged to speak 
before a few woman’s clubs in Eastern Massachusetts in Oc- 
tober. She may be addressed at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Miss Katherine L. Maltby, founder and senior director of 
that progressive club, the Civitas of Brooklyn, was married 
recently to Darwin J. Meserole, a young lawyer and son of 
General Meserole. The Civitas presented Miss Maltby with a 
handsome set of silver as a wedding present. 


Mrs. May Alden Ward has been recreating at Pigeon Cove, 
near Gloucester, Mass., where she delivered a course of lec- 
tures. Another course was given at Hingham in July. 


Mrs. Margaret H. Welch, editor of the club page in Har- 
pers Bazaar, is an unusual woman. In early middle life, her 
iron-gray hair, which she wears a la pompadour gives her a 
very striking appearance. Left a widow, with four children, 
while still in the twenties, she has not only provided for them 
through her own efforts, but has purchased a four-story brown- 
stone residence and has recently placed her eldest son in Yale 
University. Mrs. Welch has lately developed gifts as poet, 
humorist and speaker; addresses delivered before the Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian Clubs of Brooklyn received 
marked attention and were widely published. Mrs. Welch is 
much beloved by club women and is a general favorite. 


Mrs. Alice Bradford Wiles, ex-president of the Illinois 
Federation, has been spending the summer at Chautauqua Lake. 
She has recently been elected regent of the Chicago Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. They have the 
largest chapter in the country—about seven hundred members. 


Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, president of the New York 
State Federation, is a member of remarkable executive ability; 
she is one who is “never idle”; during all the exacting demands 
of her position as presiding officer of the Federation, her only 
rest between meetings was to occupy herself with embroidery. 
Mrs. Helmuth wears, on all public occasions, a broad band 
of ribbon from shoulder to waist covered with gold pins which 
have been presented to her by the various clubs of New York 
state. No retired army officer is more abundantly decorated. 
Mrs. Helmuth is a very capable parliamentarian, and is withal 
possessed of great tact; she is much beloved by the club women 
of the state. She has been spending the summer at Bar Har- 
bor, where she has an elegant residence. 


Club women who want a quiet resting place for this month 
and next, where the advantages of magnificent scenery and 
glorious air are augmented by “all the comforts of home” and 
a charming hostess, will do well to go to the ‘““Rosebrook Inn” 
at Twin Mountain, N. H. It is in the heart of the beautiful 
White Mountain district, and that means the most beautiful 
spot in old New England. The rates are low, the fare excel- 
lent and everything about the place restful and comfortable. 


Mrs. Eugene B. Heard of Georgia little thought, when she 
became chairman of the library committee for Georgia three 
years ago, of what her position might lead up to. She now has 
more work than she can attend to in the management of the 
traveling libraries distributed through the Carolinas, Virginia 
and Georgia by the Seaboard Air Line railway system. This 1s 


the first line of railroad to take up this excellent work, an exam- 
ple which it is hoped other lines will follow. Mr. E. St. 
John, the general manager, says: “The Seaboard Air Line, 
among many other schemes which it has entered upon. since 
my connection with it, for the benefit of the people along its 
line and its immediate vicinity, conceived the idea of circulatng 
libraries, and at the present time we have some ten of these, 
each containing 52 or more books, which are moved from point 
to point, where they are placed under the charge of an assist- 
ant industrial agent of the company. People of the town to 
which the library is sent are advised that they can obtain books 
therefrom, for a period of thirty days, by calling upon the 
industrial agent, or the assistant industrial agent—in the first 
place, a gentleman, and in the latter, a lady—well known in the 
community to which the library is sent. We have found that 
this is largely appreciated, and the distribution of these books 
among the people is becoming almost universal. The books 
are principally those relating to good farming and good house- 
keeping, and also containing instructions as to how the people 
may improve their surroundings.” Mr. Andrew Carnegie has 
sent his check for $1,000, and with this Mrs Heard intends to 
equip fifty libraries. From her pretty “morning room” at Rose- 
hill she will supervise and direct the movements of this great 
enterprise (which it is destined to become) with the skill of an 
accomplished general in command of a devoted army. She 
enters upon her campaign with enthusiasm and a confidence in 
herself and God that no obstacles, seen or unseen, can daunt. 
She will succeed, because she has that ability and indomitable 
courage which assure a positive certainty of success. The 
spirit that animates her course is beautifully expressed in this, 
the old Quaker’s motto, printed on a card that she always keeps 
at hand: 

“T shall pass through this world but once. Any good thing, 
therefore, that I can do, or kindness that I can show to any 
human being, let me do it now. Let me not defer nor neglect 
it, for I shall not pass this way again.” 


HE delicious fragrance from a hot Royal Bak- 
king Powder biscuit whets the appetite. 

The taste of such a biscuit—sweet, creamy, deli- 
cate and crispy—is a joy to the most fastidious. 

Royal Baking Powder improves the flavor and 
adds to the healthfulness of all risen flour-foods. 
It renders the biscuit, bread and cake more diges- 
tible and nutritious. 

Royal Baking Powder makes hot breads whole- 
some. Food raised with Royal will not distress 
persons of delicate or enfeebled digestion, though 
eaten warm and fresh. 

Imitation baking powders almost invariably 
contain alum. Alum is a poison and is taken in 
food at the cost of health. 
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PLAY. 


HERE. were many interesting and practical lessons 
embodied in the sayings of the learned teachers at 
the recent summer school of Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

The several speakers were masters in their respective lines 
of thought and study, and their views and conclusions upon 
chosen themes are entitled to an unhesitating acceptance on the 
pat of the general public. 

The addressses, without exception, were filled with matter 
of especial value to parents and teachers of children, and were 
these various lessons heeded and made practical use of by 
parents and others, humanity, as found in the United States, 
would be vastly benefited in physical and intellectual existence. 

The trend of much that was taught at the school was toward 
the acceptance of ways and means and methods for a better 
understanding of the needs of children and early manhood and 
womanhood. In an address on the pedagogy of play, one 
speaker said: “Play, psychically, gets one into the habit of 
doing things for the pleasure of doing them. Play increases 
the capacity of the individual for action.” Another, social 
rather than psychological, point is that play lengthens the 
period of childhood. To be free to grow until one is twenty 
or twenty-five, perhaps, lays the foundation of future great- 
ness. Play, in keeping up with the childhood interest, preserves 
the vigor and optimism of youth. 

“Play, from a pedagogical standpoint, means organized 
activity. The first object of play is physical education. The 
manner of play should be such as shall not fail to give a child 
the rest and sense of freedom it needs for relaxation. 

“The tendency of modern life is to centralization and in- 
tense specialization, and the playground will prepare the chil- 
dren for this life much better than the gymnasium. Play, to 
make physical exercise a basis for city life, is fundamental. 
On the physical side of play the results are definite.” 

It would seem that no one would deny the logic and wis- 
dom of the above words of the Clark University teacher. But 
the desire in children to play should be natural, not artificial. 
In the schools of England boys are made to play, but when 
play is made compulsory it becomes work, and, therefore, fails 
in great measure to secure the purposes sought. 

It is natural for a child to play. The desire is an inherent 
trait in the young of all animal life and will manifest itself if 
not prevented by unnatural causes. The inborn disposition of 
youth to play and physical relaxation is most often prevented 
from lack of proper eating, and this influence increases as 
childhood merges into youth and youth into early manhood 
and womanhood. Nothing will maintain that buoyancy of 
spirit so natural to childhood and youth so thoroughly as 
proper and entire nourishment. This is the fundamental requi- 
site, the agency above all others that lengthens the period of 
childhood and affords the child freedom to grow until twenty 
or twenty-five. 

How great, then, is the duty the mother owes her child, 
and her responsibility by way of providing it with proper foods; 
in other words, such foods as make perfectly balanced rations. 
There is scarcely a farmer today so indifferent in the manage- 
ment of his farm but what provides for his crops just the fer- 
tilizing each respective crop requires for its best fruition. The 
same is true as respects the feeding of his cattle, horses, sheep 
and swine. The agricultural colleges and experiment stations 


are maintained at the expense, annually, of millions of dollars, 
to furnish him with just this knowledge of how best to feed 
his fields and farm stock. If it is economy for nation and state 


to incur such expense, that there may be a more intelligent 
rural economy, then how much greater must be the necessity 
for a more enlightened domestic science. The time is here 
when every mother should know that only by the eating of 
proper foods can a child attain correct and normal physical and 
intellectual conditions. Instruction in every feature of do- 
mestic science should be made available for every girl and 
woman in the land, far more so, indeed, than it is today easily 
possible for every farmer to receive instruction at any and 
every agricultural college and experiment station as to the 
kinds of foods it is best for him to feed his plants and animals. 
Yet, imperative as it is, this need for knowledge of proper 
foods for human beings, it is next to impossible for the seeker 
of such knowledge to find a source of such knowledge. The 
college and experiment station do not exist to afford informa- 
tion to the mother upon every topic that concerns the proper 
feeding and care of her child in all its years of growth and 
development. 

A proper food for a child is one that will nourish every ele- 
ment of its body and thereby produce a natural and vigorous 
growth. A child fed proper food will require no artificial stimu- 
lus to play. The time and opportunity will be the only requi- 
site to provide. The child fed upon improper foods will have 
no natural zest for play and sport, for his will not be a buoyant, 
exuberant spirit. His physical make up is not attuned to the 
spirit of his years, and his mind is like his physical being. 

An example of a proper food is wheat in its entirety. Milk 
and milk products, fruit and vegetables are all, in their natural 


state, what are called naturally organized foods, there- 
fore, in measure at least, proper foods. But wheat, 
the whole wheat, is the proper food par excellence. It is, in- 


deed, interesting to observe how completely wheat will, if 
eaten with not a single one of its nutritive properties missing 
or injured, nourish and sustain the entire physical and mental 
systems. While milk is a proper food, still it is almost in- 
variably essential that some other food be taken with it, and 
no food is quite so good for this purpose as the shredded whole 
wheat biscuit. In it are to be had every nutritive principle of 
the wheat with all their life sustaining and vitalizing processes 
free from injury as they were in the kernel when gleaned from 
the field. Wheat, as found in the shredded whole wheat bis- 
cuit, is not the disorganized food that the wheat of the flour 
barrel is. From childhood to old age shredded wheat biscuit 
and milk may be eaten together with benefit. In the summer 
season the two are ideal foods, for the biscuit will digest the 
milk, and there will be no need of the “cordials” so frequently 
used by the multitude in “dog days” and sometimes other days. 

But besides its inestimable value as a body nourisher and 
life sustainer, the shredded whole wheat biscuit is a food that 
tends to make a person morally better. “A man is what he 
eats,’ is the reported declaration of President G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University, in an address during the 
recent summer school. Every school he continued, ought 
to be a palace of health. So ought, also, every household, 
and the first step in this direction should be the providing of 
proper food, for only by proper food can there be sound and 
stable health, Women’s clubs have it in their power to do 
incalculable good by diffusing true knowledge of what are 
proper foods and the necessity of their use. 

In the course of Dr. Hall’s address, as referred to above, 
he said: “Children who cannot digest should not be educated. 
Pay attention to the digestion and school work is quickened.” 
Nature food, like shredded whole wheat biscuit, keeps the 
digestive forces active and the whole system in tone and perfect 
health. 
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A CLUB CONVERSATION. 


By Lizzie T. Hussey, Skowhegan, Maine. 


One of the most popular features of the Skowhegan Wo- 
man’s Club for the past two years has been the conversation 
with which the afternoon’s program closes. 

Each meeting.is devoted to the consideration of one par- 
ticular line of subjects. There are several original papers read 
by members of the club, interspersed with music fitting for the 
occasion, and then follows a conversation on some phase of 
the day’s work. This is always opened or led by some woman 
who has previously been notified of the fact, and who is con- 
sidered a fluent and easy speaker. 

The question is then before the house, and any one is at 
liberty to give her views. 

It is an admirable practice, for it cultivates not only ease 
of manners while on the floor, but also a fluency of speech 
acquired in no other way. The diffident woman learns to think 
and speak while on her feet before an audience. New ideas 
are advanced and much enthusiasm is often manifested, the 
discussions at times waxing very animated and eloquent. It 
is the purpose to have the subject of the conversation as broad 
as is consistent, in order that as many as possible may be 
induced to speak. 

A day devoted to social themes had for its conversation, 
“Is the World Growing Better?” This was found to be a most 
fruitful and interesting topic as was also ““What Reforms are 
Needed Today?” when two papers, one on “The Reformer and 
His Work,” and the other on “Leading Reforms of This Cen- 
tury” had been ably presented. A day on “American Inven- 
tions’ called forth many witty and bright remarks, when a 
dozen ladies told of “What I Would Like to Invent.” When 
“American Writers of Modern Fiction” was the subject of the 
day much variety of opinion was shown on “Does the Realistic 
Tendency of the Modern Novelist Detract from the Interest 
of the Story?” These are only a few of the topics, selected at 
random from a most attractive calendar. One can readily see 
how interesting a part of club work this particular feature may 
be made. It breaks up any feeling of stiffness that may be 
present and creates good comradeship, as well as instilling in 
the mind fresh ideas, interesting facts and power of ready 
speech. 

Several other clubs, profiting by our example, have gone 
and done likewise with the most gratifying results. 


CLUBS IN TOLEDO. 


In every city—in every state—there must necessarily be a 
few advanced and thoughtful women who originate new plans 
of action, and of these few who form the nucleus for progres- 
sive action, there must always be one who is ready to take the 
initiative, and pioneer the way, for so reads the history of all 
advanced action. 

In this section of Ohio—nay, in the whole Buckeye state— 
there is none who has done more to promote club growth, to 
foster club sentiment, to inculcate the desirability of unity and 
cohesion among women, than Dr. Mary E. Law of Toledo, 
Ohio, whose work in club life is, in a way, an epitome of the 
woman’s club movement in the state. 

A decade of years ago women’s clubs were very rare in 
the middle West, and this was especially true concerning Ohio. 
There were, of course, a few desultory organizations, but they 
mainly confined their efforts to philanthropy or some kindred 
effort. True, there were a few advanced women who had gath- 
ered themselves together there and had assumed a local habi- 
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tation and a name, but they did not realize of what a vast 
army they were the advance guard. 

The first effort of women for club life in Toledo, outside 
of patriotic, religious or charitable organizations, was the 
Emerson Class of this city, and the name, of course, indicates 
the purpose. In this Dr. Law was one of the early members, 
and her skill and thoughtfulness did much to augment the 
pleasure of the members, and insure the permanency of the 
class. It was merely a class, but it did much as an illustration 
of what pleasure and intellectual profit might come from the 


association of women with a common purpose. So in the fall 


of 1891 Dr. Law invited a few thoughtful women to assemble 
at her rooms and talk over, at least in a tentative way, a club; 
they would discuss everything—anything. Out of this meeting 
came the first woman’s club of this city,—The Colloquial Club, 
wholly informal, no officers, no dues, no fixed obligations. 
The requisites for membership being congeniality, a desire for 
information, to participate in the discussions of the club, and, 
if possible, to its pleasure by the presentation of interesting 
topics. 

She who read the paper at the last meeting presided at the 
next, and the newspaper women usually served as secretaries, 
Dr. Law and her sisters as hostesses. This club may be said 
to have served as the leaven which so permeated the woman- 
hood of this section of Ohio with the germ of club life that 
the many and valuable clubs which now abound are due to 
this pleasant organization of the early go’s. 

The organization of the World’s Fair in 1892-3 gave a 
strong impetus to plans for organization all over the country, 
in order that all departments might participate in the various 
congresses to be assembled at the great exposition. Sharing 
in this desire for participation, the kindergartens of this coun- 
try responded quickly, and the second organization to ally 
itself was the Froebel Society of this city, with Dr. Mary 
Law as president. Taking -an active part and a pleasant part 
in the Chicago meetings, this society has continued its sphere 
of usefulness ever since and has done much practical work, 
chief among it all being its work under Dr. Law's leadership 
in securing the passage of a state law making it possible for 
municipalities to maintain and operate kindergartens in this 
state. 

The first effort at Federation in this state, so far as the 
writer is aware, was what was called the Lakeside Federation 
of Clubs the name coming from Lakeside, a summer resort on 
the shores of Lake Erie, where a summer school similar to 
Chautauqua is maintained, and where the first federated meet- 
ing was held. The Froebel Society promptly entered, and Dr. 
Law was chosen vice-president of the Federation, which com- 
prised the clubs of Northern Ohio. 

What may be called the renaissance of the club movement 
occurred a few years ago, and out of it has come the many 
splendid organizations which exist today. From being a desul- 
tory effort, the club movement has become a permanent factor 
in social and educational life; it has made a place for itself in 
the latter-day civilization, and to it humanity looks for the 
bettering of many unfortunate conditions that exist in our cities 
and towns today. The world always has looked to the indi- 
vidual woman as the housekeeper, so it now looks to the or- 
ganized women as the housecleaners of our municipal house- 
holds, and directs that sanitation and hygiene be assigned to 
them. 

Foremost among the clubs in this city is The Woman's 
Educational Club, which was fortunate enough to have Dr. 
Law as one of its charter members, and to whose energy and 
perspicacity it owes much for its broad lines of work and pro- 
gressive spirit. “I believe,” said Dr. Law, in a recent conver- 
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sation, “that a woman’s club, if it be anything, be practical; 
that it justify its existence by doing something. Reading es- 
says, however interesting, is not all of the work of a club; 
they should take up the practical affairs of a city; they should 
endeavor to see that wrongs are righted, that advance move- 
ments are discussed and intelligent action assured; they should 
have active and intelligent interest in the schools; they should 
be interested in the system of better conditions for all the peo- 
ple, but notably for the children, for they are more susceptible 
to educative influences than the parent. The woman’s club 
should not only educate its members, but it should be a potent 
force in the educating of others.” 

Through the efforts of Dr. Law and a number of other 
progressive women The Educational Club is making an active 
campaign for the appointment of a city bacteriologist, a need 
that is most apparent to all. 

As soon as this club was organized it arranged for member- 
ship in the Ohio Federation of Clubs, and Dr. Mary Law was 
made a member of the state club extension committee. 

When the Toledo clubs effected their city Federation Dr. 
Mary Law was chosen president of this organization, but unfor- 
tunately for the Federation her business duties became so oner- 
ous that she was compelled to resign. 

Such in brief is a resume of the work of Dr. Law in club- 
dom; besides this, she is an indefatigable worker in her pro- 
fession, and is beside a most successful business woman. 

Sixteen years ago The Misses Law’s Froebel Kindergarten 
and Training School for Teachers was opened, and it is now 
one of the most successful schools of this kind in the country, 
its hundreds of students coming from all over the country, and 
when graduated going to most successful careers as teachers— 
not one of the graduates but who finds steady employment at 
this most congenial work. To be sure, in a few cases, perhaps 
in many, the charms of domesticity have supervened; but the 
training certainly has not gone amiss, but serves equally as 
well in the home. From the first Dr. Law has been principal 
of this excellent school, in which she is most ably assisted by 
her sisters, Misses Emma and Cora Law, both experienced 
teachers, and a large and competent faculty. 

Personally Dr. Law is a charming woman, still ranked 
among the young women, Gifted with a most genial manner 
and much personal magnetism, Dr. Law is deservedly popular 
among all people, and especially is this true with those keen 
judges of character, children, who all claim sincere regard for 
Dr. Law. Being a woman of broad culture, responsive sympa- 
thies, quick insight and keen discernment, she has made for 
herself a strong place in club life in this state. Born of Puritan 
parents Dr. Law is full of deep feeling and great strength of 
character, making her active in all advance movements for the 
bettering of social conditions. 

Claudia Q. Murphy. 


The United Study Class of the six departments of the 
Chicago Woman’s Club, of which Mrs.- Alice Bradford Wiles 
was chairman, aroused so much interest, not only in Chicago, 
but throughout the country last year, that a glimpse at her 
report of its actual accomplishment is of more than usual 
import. Says Mrs. Wiles: 

Believing that if civic patriotism were properly aroused 
and sustained all would be well with a great city, your com- 
mittee made ‘‘The Development of Public Spirit” the first topic 
for consideration. If public spirit were active and alert, some 
form of government would still be necessary. Hence we next 
considered “Some Fundamental Problems of Municipal Or- 
ganization” and the “Enforcement of Laws and Ordinances.” 
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The physical, intellectual, ethical and aesthetic environment of 
the citizen were studied in turn, and were, of course, found 
to be mutually dependent one upon the other, and at every 
point impossible to be clearly separated. Since by the laws 
of nature physical well-being must precede the development of 
the higher virtues, your committee gave three days to the con- 
sideration of “Cleanliness,” ‘“‘Public Health” and “Recreation.” 
We learned that money was the wherewithal necessary for civic 
surroundings, healthy, instructive and beautiful, and since 
public funds are raised by taxation, and each should be able 
to contribute to the general good, we next studied “The 
Equalization of Economic Opportunities.” As summary of the 
year's study, we were told of a possible “Composite City” where 
“Ideals Achieved” in different municipalities united in one; 
and finally we earnestly considered the “Practical Outcome” 
for this club in active work through our departments for the 
betterment of our own beloved Chicago. 

During the year’s study we have had active assistance 
from the following club members: 

Dr. Julia Ross Low, Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, Mrs. Gertrude 
B. Blackwelder, Mrs. Charlotte C. Holt, Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, 
Miss Jane Addams, Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, Mrs. Helen 
Root Graves, Mrs. Clara Wilson Kretzinger, Mrs. Sarah F. 
Gane, Mrs. Anna C. Haller-Grun, Mrs. Florence C. Kelley, 
Mrs. Cornelia C. Baker and Mrs. Grace H. Bagley. 

Among the distinguished men and women who have ac- 
cepted our invitation to help us discuss municipal questions 
from the standpoint of their practical experience in large busi- 
ness and political affairs, the mayor of our city, Carter H. Har- 
rison, stands pre-eminent because of his official position. His 
coming to us, and his frank and serious discussion of municipal 
problems attracted attention from one end of the country to 
the other. Many of the leading newspapers commented edi- 
torially upon it, considering it noteworthy and most significant 
that he should take this occasion for the most thoughtful, can- 
did and strong address he has made upon the duties and powers 
of a mayor of a great municipality. This address to us proved 
anew the influential position of the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
and should emphasize our great responsibility in forming and 
guiding public opinion. 

Other men distinguished by long years of service to the 
best interests of the city, have addressed our study class, but 
time allows only an enumeration of their names. These are, 
in addition to Mayor Harrison: 

Mr. James H. Eckles, ex-Comptroller of the United States 


Treasury; Mr. Slason Thompson, editorial staff, Chicago Post; 
Judge Joseph E. Gary; Mr. Frank A. Johnson, of the Chicago 
bar; Mr. Graham Taylor, head of the Chicago Commons; 
Mrs. A. E. Paul, 1st Ward Superintendent of Street Cleaning; 
Miss Amanda Johnson, ex-Inspector Street Cleaning; Mr. 
Robert Hall Wiles, of the Chicago Patent Bar; Miss Diation 
Talbot, Dean of Women, University of Chicago; Mr. Edwin O. 
Jordan, University of Chicago; Dr. Arthur R. Reynolds, Health 
Commissioner; Mr. John P. Gavitt, Chairman Playground 
Committee of Vacation Schools; Mr. William Armstrong, 
Musical and Dramatic Critic; Rabbi Hirsch, Judge Waterman, 
Dr. John Dewey, Head Professor Philosophy, University of 
Chicago; Dr. Rubinkam, Pastor University Congregational 
Church; Mr. W. M. R. French, Director Chicago Art Insti- 
tute; Mr. Alland C. Pond, Architect; Mr. Harry G. Selfridge, 
Business Manager of Marshall Field & Co.; Mr. William K. 
Ackerman, ex-Comptroller of Chicago; Dr. Albion W. Small, 
University of Chicago; Mr. Frank H. Jones, ex-Assistant Post- 
master General of the United States. 


The Woman’s Club of Wilkinsburg, Pa., has closed its first 
club year and on Tuesday, June 27th, celebrated president’s 
day. Guests from all the neighbe ing clubs were invited, and 
the occasion was a notable one. 
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The Modern Novel Club of St. Louis differs in its work 
from that of other book clubs in using fiction as a means for 
understanding the life of today. The members believe that in 
fiction, the modern problems, ideas and institutions are not 
separated from the humanity they influence, as in essays and 
lectures; for this reason, a certain class of novels can become 
a valuable means for awakening public opinion and sympathy 
with the present. 

The club was formed by Mrs. C. H. Stone (its president) 
in 1886, and has as its objects the following: 

“To make a study of the modern analytic and purposive 
novel as a means for gaining a better understanding of human 
nature and the influences which control it for good or evil. 

“To assist in clarifying criticism or literature by insisting 
that since a novel is a story of life, it must be judged by its 
truthfulness to that life, and not by comparison with some other 
work. 

“To demand that the term ‘good literature’ shall not be 
used to commend a book with a doubtful influence, simply 
because of its beautiful style.” 

The program for the coming year is as follows: 

“The Sowers,” Henry Seton Merriman 
“Jane Field,” Mary E. Wilkins. 
“Bob, the Son of Battle,” Alfred Ollivant. 
“Our New Crusade,” Edward Everett Hale. 
‘“‘Ashenbroedel,”’ No Name Series 
“Damnation of Theron Ware,” Harold Frederic. 
The Component Parts of a Work of Fiction. 

Some questionable traditions which govern the criticism of 
Fiction. 

The Modern Novel Club makes a study of the human 
nature of today, its problems and environment, in the modern 
purposive novels. That is, it studies “the forces which drive 
us; the way we are driven, and the thing that has to be done.” 
(Walter Besant.) 

The subjects taken up through the program for next year 

are: 

1. The Russian Character and Situation. 

2. Injustice and the Struggle Between Mother Love and the 
Puritan Conscience. 

3. Unjust Criticism and the Evolution of the Animal Soul. 

4. Intemperance and Three Methods of Reform. 

5. The American Attitude Towards Work, and Some Phases 
of Society. 

6. Heroism and Lack of Cultured Environment. 

The two evenings given to the discussion of questions in 
literature are for the purpose of arousing the readers’ recog- 
nition of the many things beside style to be considered in criti- 
cising fiction. 

Digests are made out yearly for this club, which give 
an exhaustive lists of the points for discussion in each book, 
with pages and paragraphs where each is to be found. These 
will be furnished to clubs which may desire to take up this 
course, for $2.00 a set and 6 cents for postage. Address Mrs. 
C. H. Stone (M. M. Barbour Stone), 5562 Clemens avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Among Kansas clubs the Home Culture Club, which is a 
very enterprising club of Columbus and, as the name implies, 
benefits the home as well as each member. Their latest work 
is to co-operate with the gentlemen’s Commercial Club, and 
offer inducements to all property owners to improve their 
houses and grounds. The members hope by these means to 
cultivate a spirit of neatness in the children and a pride in the 
appearance of their homes separately and the good looks of 
the town as a whole. 
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and secure a valuable premium 
JOHN EMERY McLEAN, Editor. 


Contributions from the best known writers on 


SCIENCE, Philosophy, Religion, Psychology, Mélaphysics, Occultism, tic. 


Now in its Seeond Year. 
$2.00 Per Annum, 20 Cents a Copy. 
At all news stands, or mailed by the publishers. 


Send 10 cents for SAMPLE Copy and CATALOGUE of new and important 
Books on the above and kindred subjects. Address 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
‘*Life’’ Building, New York, N. Y. 


European Parties— 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 


Mrs. M. D. F'razar, 


72 Clobe Building, Boston, Mass. 
Parties for 1899, sailing June 22, July 1, July 8. 


Tour of 58 days, $450. Tour of 79 days, $550. 
Tour of 55 days, $400. 

For 1900 and the Paris Exposition: Special trip for the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and their friends. Special ship reserved for 
the party. Persons may now register, and if they wish to do so may 
make monthly deposits toward the expense of the journey. Send for 
daily itineraries and references. 
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Those who do not believe in a “Home-Talent Afternoon” 
would have been converted from the error of their thinking 
if they had been present at the “Bennington Fortnightly” one 
afternoon in March. Here is the program: Article on Tapes- 
tries. Piano Selections, (a) Spinning Girl, by Raff; (b) Song 
of the Spinning Wheel, by Mendelssohn. A Paper on Laces. 
A Talk on Miss Carter’s Teaching Indian Women to Make 
Lace. Description of a Visit to the Venetian Lace Makers. 
Poem on a Lace Veil. An Article on Rugs. 

The list of things on exhibition is as follows: A woven 
tapestry of Millet’s Angelus; a piece of tapestry from a church 
hanging in Paris; a sampler made twenty-six years ago; a 
funeral scene done in wools; a piece of silk tapestry made 
with the overshot stitch. 

Of laces there were shown Valenciennes, Duchesse, Ve- 
netian point, Brussels, Maltese point, thread, Spanish, Fayal, 
Cluny, guipure, llama and a Chantilly lace dress once worn at 
the court of Josephine, and now in the possession of one of 
the “F. F. V’s” (first families of Vermont). 

Of home-made lace there were specimens of Honiton, point, 
Battenburg, renaissance and a corner of a bridal lace veil made 
over a hundred years ago and now framed as a cherished 
heirloom. There were also shown fine examples of Mexican 
drawn work, and a beautiful exhibition of drawn work made 
by a night watchman in one of the mills. This differs from 
the Mexican in that the edges are buttonholed instead of being 
overhanded. (The lady who wrote on laces claimed these be- 
longed to needlework, and were not real lace.) 

Of rugs there were shown a Persian, a cashmere, a prayer 
rug, two Bokharas, a royal Turkish, a Daghestan, an Anatolian, 
a Shirvan, a Bahndurra, two Persian saddle rugs, and a Navajo, 
with a loom showing how the Indians make the rug. The at- 
tendance and interest of the ladies showed that it was not neces- 
sary to import a successful hour.—H. B. S. 


The Sappho Club of Ottawa, Kansas, is one of the youngest 
clubs in the General Federation, when the average age of its 
members is considered. It is composed of about 40 young 
ladies. Miss Julia M. Walsh is the president, whom many 
club women will remember as one of the most attractive of 
the delegates of Denver. Miss Walsh has also beeen secretary 
for the Kansas Social Science Federation, and owing to her 
wise and energetic leadership the Sappho Club has gained a 
fine reputation throughout Kansas. Last year the club took 
the art course prepared by Mrs. John B. Sherwood of Chicago. 


The annual election of the Woman’s Club. of Pittsburg 
was held June 20, and resulted in the following officers being 
elected: Miss Eliza D. Armstrong, president; Mrs. F. G. Wal- 
lace and Mrs. C. W. Ashley, vice-presidents; Mrs. James W. 
German, recording secretary; Mrs. Charles C. Huff, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. H. J. Bailey, treasurer. The above 
officers, with Mrs. James S. McKelvy, Mrs. A. E. McKee, 
Mrs.. A. V. Holmes, form the executive board for the coming 
year. The club is the oldest in Western Pennsylvania, being 
nearly twenty-five years old. The past year was a most suc- 
cessful one. 


Honolulu has a new club known as the Hawaiian Woman’s 
Club, a large one recently admitted to the G. F. W. C. The 
full list of officers is as follows: President, Miss A. Aiken; 
vice-president, Miss M. Kinney; recording secretary, Miss E. 
Ai—; corresponding secretary, Miss E. Kahana; treasurer, 
Mrs. J. Bowers; librarian, Miss M. Leong; marshal, Miss H. 
C. Kahaleahu; auditor, Judge W. F. Frear. 


BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 


(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway) 
Will begin its 11th year September 26th, 180909. 


Miss AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director, 
97 Huntington Avenue, Bosten. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses of 
study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive 
circulars sent on application. 


E,. A. KIMBALL, Worcester, Mass. 


NO MORE SERIOUS BUSINESS 


CAN BE UNDERTAKEN than the selection of an EXECUTOR or ADMIN]J5- 
TRATOR. Why not appoint one who makes it a specialty, has the exper 
ience and gives first-class fidelity bonds. Wits Drawn, EsTaTEs PRro- 
BATED, LITLES EXAMINED, LEGAL PAPERS ExECUTED. Call or write for 


circular. WILLIAM N. 
Room 304 Tremont Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Laura A. Chamberlain 
CENEALOCIST 
‘Reader ’ in the Newberry Library. 


' REVOLUTIONARY AND GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH, COLONIAL ANDO 
DICNVS wavFLOWER SERVICE, HISTORICAL, LITERARY, SOCIAL, 
= ECONOMIC EXTRACTS, MAD€ FOR CLUB WORKERS. 
REFERS BY PERMISSION TO | “a 
Mrs. ADLAI STEVENSON, Ex-Pres., Gen’! Society, D A R. 
Mrs. CHARLES HENROTIN, Ex-Pres., G. F. W. C. 
Mrs. SAMUEL H. K erroot, Ex-State Regent, D. A. R. 
Mr. JOHN VANCE CHENEY, Librarian Newberry Library. 
Address 225 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MIME. WALDRON, El i d 


the permanent cure of this annoy- 
(Superfluous Hair). ing blemish, and of Moles, Warts 
tt 


and similar excrescences by a spe- 

| cial gentle method, approved ¥ 
ITS ROOTS ainless. ithout scars or discom- 
DESTROYED BY and strictly confidential. Highest 
referenees. Private parlors. 131 


ort of any kind. Consultation or 
correspondence cordially invited 


absolutely sure an 
ELECTRICITY. ST., NEAR COPLEY S0., BOSTON 


BOOKBINDING 


In all the varieties of leather, for the home and library. 
HENRY BLACKWELL, University Place and | Oth St., N.Y, 


AFDHIN, 


i3 East iGth Street - ae - New York. 
Foreign and Domestic Stationery, Visiting and Wedding Cards, China 
and Japan Goods, Embroideries, Gowns, Robes, Cushion Covers, 
Decorated Deer Skins, Grass Cloths, Wall Papers, Etc. 


Will Call With Samples or Mail Them. 


Freebel School and Kindergarten Nor- 


Thorough preparation for Kindergarten work 
mal Class. Two years’ course. Theory and practice com 
bined. Special class for those with special ability. Diploma establish 
ing competency of student. Number limited. Post-graduate work 
Mothers’ class. ANNIE COOLIDGE Rust, 80 West St., Worcester, Mass 
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A FACT THAT IS INDISPUTABLE. 


The position that New Hampshire has attained as a summer 
resort is that it is the foremost in the country, and every foot 
within the borders of the state is a part and parcel of the vast 
wonderland, the beauty and like of which does not exist. That 
part of the state known as the White Mountain region is, per- 
haps, as much as any in favor as an abiding place, and to reach 
it by any of the numerous routes one passes through a succes- 
sion of scenic surroundings that are ever charming and diversi- 
fied; and once in the mountains, one realizes then the grandeur 
and impressiveness of the peaks and their many attributaries. 

Though not widely known, Dixville Notch preset.ts a va- 
riety of attractions that are not found in any other section of 
the Granite State. The mountains hereabouts are rough and 
ragged formations, and with the beautiful lakes, cascades and 
waterfalls which abound in the region, there is a series of 
charming pictures in every direction, cf which you will never 
tire and which delights and pleases the most critical, while the 
elevation, nearly 2000 feet above the sea level, secures for it a 
temperature that is ever exhilarating. The heart of the moun- 
tains might well be said to be at Fabyan and Mt. Pleasant; from 


here one gets the best view of the Presidential Range, and 
from these points one may make short tours to Jefferson, 


Bethlehem, Maplewood, Profile House, Crawford, Jackson, 
Sugar Hill or to the summit of Mt. Washington, and to reach 
each of these places the tourist finds that he .s surrounded with 
famed natural attractions and curiosities like “The Flume,” 
“The Basin,” “The Old Man of the Mountains,’ ‘“Elephant’s 


Head,” “Echo Lake,” “Silver Cascade,’ “The Notch” and a 
thousand other fully as interesting oddities of nature. 

The accommodations for the summer sojourner in the 
mountain region fairly rivals that of the great hotels of the big 
cities, so complete are the details, the larger mountain hotels 
being in themselves small cities, with every convenience, includ- 
ing thoroughly equipped gas, electrical, water and sewer sys- 
tems. The methods through which the guest finds enjoyment 
besides the popular game of golf includes base ball, tennis, cro- 
quet, mountain climbing and coaching, while each ‘hotel has its 
own orchestra, and concerts and dances are daily occurrences. 
If you are going to the mountains, you want to know about 
them, and a very complete guide is Book No. 4 of the Pictur- 
esque New England series, published by the Gen. Pass. Dept., 
B. & M. R. R., Boston, and which is sent to any address, to- 
gether with a tour book, replete in traveling information, upon 
receipt of a two-cent stamp, while for six cents additional a 
portfolio of 32 mountain views is included. 


“Inclosed please find $1.00 in renewal of my subscription 
to The Club Woman. I simply could not do without it, particu- 
larly as I have recently come to a very small town to live, 
and feel myself not so immediately in touch with the broader 
interests of the day. We all enjoy a bit of a feeling of personal 
and individual contact; and The Club Woman brings me that 
since last summer. On the day of the Loop trip I had the 
pleasure of sitting opposite you at our lunch at Idaho Springs, 
although you probably do not remember it. Now, however, 
when The Club Woman comes, it is like the grasp of a hand 
I have clasped before.—Edith M. Conant, Wells, Minn. 


I have spent the entire day gloating over my last year’s 
copies of The Club Woman, and each number pleased me 
more than the preceding one, so I quote that trite saying, 
“Long may you live and prosper.”—Lucy H. Best, Correspond- 
ing Secretary of Home Culture Club, Columbus, Kansas. 


LECTURES ON COLONIZATION. 


Mr. ALLEYNE IRELAND is prepared to deliver single 

lectures or courses on Colonization. Mr. Ireland has 

studied colonization in India, Australasia, the West Indies 

and South America during a period of 12 years, and has 

oo some of his views on the subject in the Atlantic 
onthly and the Popular Science Monthly. 


“ Mr. Ireland is a keen observer, and a vivacious and attractive speak 
er.”’—Epwin D. MEAD. 

* Mr. [reland brings to the solution of the peonsene which are now 
arising, the very mt advantage of a personal familiarity with similar 
conditions in the West Indies.”—H. E. Scuppgr. 

I was greatly interested in Mr. Ireland’s lecture before the Twentieth 
Century Club of Boston. I have not heard a lecture for many a day that 
as more impressed me.’’—GEoRGE E. Hoar. 

“There are probably few living men who have so intimate knowledae 
o Se labor problem in the tropics as Mr. Alleyne Ireland.”—The Watch- 


Address ALLEYNE IRELAND, 
INT ERVALE PARK, DORCHESTER, MASS 


The Truth About Trusts. 


Their Secrets Exposed—Illegal Acts Committed by 
Many of Them—Their Control of Railroads—Their 
Influence on the Judiciary and Politics—Their Effect 
on IndividualEnterprise—The Dangers with which 
They Threaten the Country. 


Any Club wishing to have this subject treated may ad- 
dress for further particulars. 


R. HEARD, 
P, 0. BOX 1753, BOSTON, MASS. 


Four Scientific Talks 


BY 


MARY E. BATES, M. D., 


Water, Air and Sunshine, 
Thought Transference, 
Hypnotism, 
Tuberculosis 


THE WESTTIIUNSTER, 
Copiey Square, Boston. 


EVERY CLUB WOMAN 


IN THE LAND NEEDS 


THE CLUB WOMAN, 


Which is now the OFFICIAL ORGAN of the 
General Federation’s Board of Directors. 


..WE WANT... 


an agent in every Club ona cash commission. Write for particulars to 


THE CLUB WOMAN, 104 School St., Egleston Sq. , Boston, Mass. 
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HOMESTEAD COURT. 


Among modern schemes for women we have had various 
“women’s hotels” proposed, and many a “home” has enticed 
the business woman,—until she has seen it. But in Boston 
we are soon to have an apartment house for the higher class 
of working women—or business women,—which bids fair to 
be a model. Homestead Court is to be a handsome, modern, 
up-to-date apartment house, located at the corner of Clarendon 
street and Warren avenue in that pleasant part of the city known 
as the “South End.” This hotel will be heated by steam, 
lighted by electricity, properly ventilated and supplied with all 
the latest appliances for that condition of things which we of 
today demand as comfort, but which our mothers would have 
hailed as the height of luxury. The suites will contain from 
one to four or five rooms with private baths and will all be 
either outside rooms or will look out into the courtyard, which 
will be handsomely laid out and cared for by expert gardeners. 

All this is to be so arranged that rentals will be kept down 
to prices varying from $13 to $35 per month. There will be 
a fine cafe, handsome parlors and reception rooms and halls, 
and it seems as though the problem of a successful woman’s 
apartment house has been solved. As an investment this propo- 
sition seems a most excellent one. The stock is only $10 a 
share, and prominent women from all parts of the country are 
interested in the scheme. One of Boston’s best woman archi- 
tects, Miss Josephine Wright Chapman, has designed Home- 
stead Court, and her drawings are so alluring that many young 
business women of Boston have already spoken for suites there 
as soon as it shall be ready for occupancy. Those who would 
like further particulars relating to Homestead Court may apply 
to the Homestead Building Trust, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. 


Do you possess an old-fashioned “‘grandfather’s clock’ ?— 
a real heirloom? If so you are fortunate indeed. If not, you 
may at least have the next best thing to it,—one that looks 
as handsome and as genuinely antique as the real article. Every- 
body knows that half the antique furniture sold at fabulous 
prices in the great cities as genuine, is in reality of modern 
manufacture. The Hillsboro Woodworking Company of Hills- 
boro, Ohio, manufacture a “‘grandfather’s clock” that is a won- 
derfully good reproduction of the old ones of bygone days,— 
and at very reasonable prices.. If you have been wishing for 
one in vain, it will pay to send for their catalogue. 


MRS. ROSE E. HARKINS, 


INSTRUCTOR IN 


Parliamentary Procedure ana Practice 


CLASSES :—Private, or in connection with Clubs, D. R. or D. A. R. 
Societies. SINGLE DRILLS before Women’s Clubs or Societies. 
Refers to Miss Adele M. Field, New York City, Author of and In- 
structor in Parliamentary Procedure. 

LYNN, MASS 


45 WOODLAWN STREET, - - 


Botany Casses 


MISS CLARIBEL GILMAN 


will form classes in connection with Women’s Clubs for the 
study of Botany. Special attention will be given to our native 
wild flowers. For terms, etc., address 


8 HARRIS AVENUE, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


Mrs. EMMA A. FOX. 


21 BAGLEY AVE., DETROIT, MICH., 


INSTRUCTOR IN 


Parliamentary Law and Practice, 


Refers, among others, by permission, to the following: 


Mrs. Andrew Howell, President Detroit Woman’s Club, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Martha A. Keating, President Michigan State Federation of Women’s 

ichigan. 

. Selover, Treasurer Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

iss M. Pamelia Clough, Instructor of Gymnastics at Perkins Institute 

for the Blind, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cass Goddard, Colorado Springs Colorado. 

Mrs. Ida Wheaton Riddle, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Miss Lucie C. Watts, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. Elroy M. Avery, Ex. Vice President-General National Society, D.A.R. 

Mrs. Emma C, Pope, Cambridge, Ohio. | 

Madame P. Mariotte Davis, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


#2 | Fraulein Antonie Stoll 
raulein tonie tole, 

goes 416 MARLBOROUGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

FOSS 
ESS°n | CLASSES: Private, or in connection with Clubs or 
323-8 Schools in the History of Art. Courses of six lectures or 
= ay more on Italian Art. Studies of individual Masters of al 
_— = 2 hs Schools. Preparatory lectures for European travel. Single 
4n5 Ste lectures before Women’s Clubs or Societies. 


Timely Talks = Timely Themes 
_ By E. A. KIMBALL 
Of Miss Kimball’s School for Girls, Worcester, Mass. 


1. The Education of Girls; 2. The Woman of Women; 3. The Human 
Voice; 4. Good Sense and Good Health: 5. The Economies of Life. 
Further information gladly given by Miss Kimball. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 


MISS HELEN [1. COLE is prepared to present this subject 
with Interpretative Readings before Women’s Clubs. 


Address 146 Bowdoin Street, Boston. 


e Conducts correspon- 
dence-study courses. 
also lecture - stud 

courses in Englis 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century, American Poets, Short Story Writers, 
rhe Growth of Lyric Poetry, The Growth of Epic Poetry, The Arthurian 


- Legend, Standard Novelists, Studies in Robert Browning. These courses 


have been developed from three years of graduate study in Wellesley 
College, and at The Uepversaty ofChicago. Type-written syllabi will be 
sent to clubs desiring this work, 


For further information address State University, Lincoln, Neb. 
on Sociology 


LECTURES 


For subjects and dates address WM. G. WARD, 62 Kirk- 
land street, Cambridge. 


ENCLISH COMPOSITION. 
Teachers, Clergymen, Writers, Clubwomen. 


Systematic course by mail, Harvard method. Free trial. Certificate 
given. MSS criticized. WM. H. HAWKINS, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Why Should I Subscribe for the 
“Club Woman” > 


Because it has been adopted as the official organ of the 
G. F. W. C. Board of Directors. 

Because it is thoroughly national in scope and in spirit, and 
therefore broadens the horizon of every woman who reads it- 

Because it furnishes the best articles on parliamentary usages’ 
written by Mrs. Emma A. Fox, of Michigan. 

Because its department of Club Study by Mrs. May Alden 
Ward, of Massachusetts, and of University Extension by 
Mrs. Viola Price Franklin, of the Nebraska State Univer- 
sity, are of such great help to committees, class leaders, 
and club presidents in laying out the work of their clubs. 

Because all the great leaders of the club movement in Amer- 
ica are endorsing it, and say they cannot get along with- 
out it; and I do not consider myself better equipped than 
they. 

Because it is the best club magazine ever published, and 
keeps me in touch with the great significance of the club 
movement everywhere. | 

Because, as an up-to-date, wide-awake club woman myself, it 
is indispensable to my progress; in short, 


Because I cannot do without it. 


ADDRESS 
104 SCHOOL STREET, 
EGLESTON SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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You hould Drink 


Baker's 
Breakfast Cocoa | HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 


either tea or coffee. — AND OTHER — 
it is pure, delicious, nu- SELECTED SECURITIES. 
tritious, and costs less 
Boston, !3 Congress Street. 
than one cent a cup. New York, 29 Nassau Street. 
Beware of imitations. PHILADELPHIA, represented by 
TRADE-MARK. | JAMES H. CHAPMAN, 421 Chestnut St. 


Our list of Selected Securities sent on application. 


The Genuine Bears the above Trade-Mark and is 
made by 


Walter Baker & Co, tea. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Established 1780. 
: | New Form of Advertisement Adopted June |}, 1899. 


3 Reasons why American Wo- 
men should wear them. 


Ist. They are made to fit the American figure, and 
unlike the Imported Gored Corset, require no 
alterations. 

2d. They are much less expensive than any First 
Class Imported Gored Corset sold in this coun- 
try, and give better satisfaction. 

3d. The models are entirely new, up-to-date in 
every part and unrivalled in fit, finish and fabric. 


\ 
ry 


—— 


Particular attention is directed to our NEW STRAIGHT 
FRONT. A beautiful Corset, specially adapted 
to well-developed figures. They are 
sold exclusively here. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., | 545 ATLANTIC AVE, BOSTON | 


ECAUSE it is far 
B more healthful than 
| 
! 
| if 
CHOCOLATES 
AND BON BONS) 
ALWAYS MAKE A 
MOSTACCEPTABLE 
CIFT if 
NAME OF 
ON Abb CHOCOLATES 
CXPRESSLY FOR THE FINE TRADE - 
— 
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